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THE SONG OF THE YACHT. 


BY HENRY TYRRELL. 





The wind blows free o’er a sunny sea, 
And the whitecaps laugh and leap; 

All winged and white, like a bird of flight 
She strains to the bounding deep. 

So up with the anchor, and off, my boys! 
And crowd on the swelling sail— 

With a rousing cheer for the open we'll steer, 
To the song of the salty gale. 


She’s a thing of life, with its spirit rife— 
There is naught can catch her now. 

See the billows break in her shining wake, 
And the rainbows kiss her bow! 

Now, set the spinnaker out, my boys! 
And let others follow who dare; 

With this spanking breeze we can sweep the 

seas, 

We can sail out of sight of care. 


Come! a dash for space, and a winning race— 
Here's the ocean a Shamrock-green, 

And the sky as true a Defender-blue 
As ever your eyes have seen. 

Ho! girls and boys, for the sailor’s joys, 
For the yacht and her gallant crew— 

For the frollicking life, and the rollicking 

life, 
That the landsman never knew! 
—Collier’s Weekly. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


In the Legislative Assembly of New 
South Wales, the bill granting full Parlia- 
mentary suffrage to women has passed its 
third reading. 








The case of Miss Stone, captured by 
brigands in Bulgaria and held for ransom, 
shows the danger to which women mis- 
sionaries may be exposed. Bishop Vin- 
cent, Dr. Buckley, and other conservative 
gentlemen of all denominations utter fer- 
vent appeals to women to go as mission- 
aries to remote and dangerous parts of 
the earth; but when it is proposed to let 
a woman go five minutes’ walk from her 
domicile to cast a ballot, these gentlemen 





object on the ground that ‘‘a woman's 
place is at home.”’ 





The personal and social disabilities to 
which women are subject cause them in 
exceptional cases to adopt the dress of 
men for the sake of greater freedom. 
Miss Caroline Hall, an American artist of 
independent means, resident in Italy, 
donned male attire eight years ago, and 
has passed ever since as the husband of 
an Italian friend, Miss Giuseppa Boriana. 
The truth was only revealed in conse- 
quence of Miss Hall’s illness and death on 
board the steamer on her way home to 
Boston to visit her father. Her friend 
states that she first met Miss Hall in 
Milan, ten years ago. For eight years 
they have travelled together, visiting art 
galleries in Italy and France, Their win- 
ters they spent in Algiers. Her friend 
adds: 

Miss Hall did not seem to care anything 
for conventionalities. She used to say it 
was much more convenient for her to 
wear men’s clothes, adding that she could 
go where she pleased and pass for a man. 
She was adventurous, and seemed to en- 
joy this masquerading. She did it out of 
love for a freedom which, she thought, 
she never could have had if she had lived 
as &@ woman. 

Miss Hall’s strange case shows the.need 
of improvement in women’s present in- 
convenient and obstructive dress, and also 
of greater rational freedom in their habits 
of thought and life, especially in Europe. 





——— © 


A “Union Party’’ has been organized in 
Pennsylvania, composed of Republicans 
and Democrats, united to rescue the gov- 
ernments of State and city from the band 
of thieves which has been robbing the 
people for years in defiance of public 
sentiment. A complete ticket has been 
nominated. 


wom ”— 


On Tuesday evening, Sept. 24,a monster 
mass meeting was held at the Academy of 
Music, at which both tickets were ratified. 
Overflow meetings were held and a mag- 
nificent street parade, in which several 
thousand men participated, marked the 
Union party’s debut 


—_—- 2——«ne 


As usual in every political crisis, wom- 
en were asked to participate. Rev. Dr. C. 
C. Albertson, of Germantown, said in 
part: 

Yet not all the agencies are enrolled. 
Not all the forces are at work that ought 
to be in league with us. The women of 
Philadelphia can help us carry this elec- 
tion if they will. The wives and mothers 
of our city could exert a vaster influence 
than all our other allies; and who are 
more deeply concerned than they? Who 
are the silent sufferers from protected 
vice? Who feels so keenly the debase- 
ment of manhood, which inevitably tends 
to the domination of selfish and dishonor- 
able men? 

When will reformers awake to the fact 
that no permanent reform can be effected 
without a reform in the voting constitu- 
ency? If the responsible, educated, tax- 
paying women of Pennsylvania were added 
to the voters, the reign of corruption and 
jobbery would come to a speedy end. If 
their codperation is needed to place the 
new Union party in power, their votes will 
be needed to maintain it in power here- 
after. Let us hope that the Union party 
will bring about a union of men and wom- 
en for the redemption of the Common- 
wealth. 





THE FIRST FORTNIGHTLY MEETING. 

The first Fortnightly of the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association will be 
held on Tuesday, Oct. 8, at 3 P. M., in the 
rooms of the WoOMAN’s JoURNAL, 3 Park 
Street. Mrs. Laura Ormiston Chant, of 
England, will give her lecture entitled, 
‘America seen through an Englishwo- 
man’s Eyes.’’ Mrs. Chant has made sev- 
eral visits to America, has travelled exten- 
sively through all parts of the country, 
has had free access to almost all classes of 
our people, and a cordial welcome to 
nearly every grade of society. She has 
such large sympathy with humanity, and 
is so intelligent, alert and observant, that 
nothing escapes her, and withal is so fair- 
minded that it will be a pleasure to listen 
to her. 

As Mrs. Chant sails for England Oct. 
12, this will be our only opportunity of 
hearing her. At the close of the lecture 
there will be the usual social hour, when 
light refreshments will be served, and all 
can enjoy the pleasure of greeting the 





friends from whom they parted in the 
early summer. It will be most service- 
able if those who have plans of work or 
entertainment for the coming season, will 
present them at this meeting to the man- 
agers of the Association. 
Mary A. LIVERMORE, 
Pres. Mass. W. 8S. A. 


A GUEST FROM BELGIUM. 








Dr. Fernand Deschamps, secretary of 
the Sociological Society of Belgium, sailed 
for Europe Oct, 2, after spending some 
weeks in this country investigating the 
question of woman suffrage. He has vis- 
ited Wyoming, Colorado, Utah and Kan- 
sas, and occasional reports of his inter- 
views with the governors of these States 
have appeared in the press. 

Last week Dr. Deschamps spent several 
days in Boston, providing himself with 
documents and information at the office 
of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL, the Boston 
Public Library and elsewhere. 

Dr. Deschamps’s report of his investi- 
gations is very interesting. As the Cath- 
olic party in Belgium is now discussipg 
woman suffrage, he has visited Cardinal 
Gibbons, Archbishop Ireland, and promi- 
nent Catholic clergymen in the enfran- 
chised States. Dr. Deschamps says that 
he was inclined to be opposed to woman 
suffrage when he arrived in this country, 
but his inquiries and observations in the 
suffrage States have made him much more 
favorable to it. He is now convinced 
that in America it has done no harm 
whatever, and has done some good, 
though nut so much good as the most en 
thusiastic of‘its advocates hoped from it 
in advance. He says, however, that con- 
ditions in Belgium are very different, and 
that it might not be advisable there to 
grant woman suffrage just yet. 

Cardinal Gibbons expressed himself op- 
posed to the ballot for women, and said 
he believed that it had worked badly in 
the enfranchised States. At this, Dr. 
Deschamps says, he himself smiled in- 
wardly, as he had just returned from 
those States, and he knew better. 

Archbishop Ireland, on being asked 
whether he regarded the effort of women 
to secure the ballot as a natural or an arti- 
ficial movement, answered that it was a 
natural movement, and that he himself 
saw no harm in it; that in the Western 
States it had worked well; and that the 
leaders of the movement were good wom- 
en. Dr. Deschamps asked, ‘‘What is tbe 
opinion of the Catholic Church in Ameri- 
ca onthis question?’’ Archbishop Ireland 
answered, “It is not a matter of doctrine, 
and the Catholic Church as such has no 
opinion on the question. Some individual 
Catholics believe in it, others oppose it. 
It is a question of individual opinion.”’ 

Dr. Deschamps says that Archbishop 
Ireland and Bishop Spalding are among 
the American prelates best known and 
most esteemed in Belgium on account of 
their writings. He was much interested 
on our informing him that Bishop Spald- 
ing favored equal suffrage. We were able 
to supply him with some of Bishop Spald- 
ing’s published utterances on the question, 
and he has written to the Bishop for a 
fuller expression of opinion. 

In Wyoming, Dr. Deschamps met Gov. 
Richards—‘-A charming man,’’ he said— 
and interviewed a number of prominent 
citizens, including clergymen of different 
denominations. He did not spend a long 
time in Wyoming, because everybody 
whom he met was so clear and emphatic 
in expressing approval of equal suffrage. 
The only person he found who was op- 
posed to it was a German saloon-keeper. 
‘I think his opposition was chiefly due to 
the fact that he was a German,”’ said Dr. 
Deschamps. This saloon-keeper and one 
Catholic priest in Denver were the only 
persons who told Dr. Deschamps that 
equal suffrage had made trouble in fami- 
lies. 

In Kansas the State Librarian, Mrs. 
Annie L. Diggs, exerted herself to get in- 
formation for him, writing letters to the 
county clerks for statistics, etc. Dr. 
Deschamps was delighted with Mrs. Diggs, 
and pronounces her ‘‘tres spirituelle.”’ He 
spent avery pleasant evening at her house. 
A French lady was present who helped to 
interpret, and they discussed woman suf- 
frage till midnight. Dr. Deschamps also 
saw Gov. Stanley, who assured him that 
the ballot had not caused women to neg- 
lect their domestic duties; and he inter- 
viewed various other persons, 

In Utah, the Roman Catholic Bishop 
told Dr. Deschamps that equal suffrage 
was rather contrary to his feelings, as a 
matter of sentiment, but that he must 





acknowledge he had never known or heard 
of any harm resulting from it. 

Dr. Deschamps was disappointed in not 
finding W. J. Bryan, but Mrs. Bryan was 
at home, She told him that her husband 
in his youth had been strongly opposed to 
woman suffrage, but since he had seen its 
workings in the Western States, and since 
his marriage, he had become more favor- 
able to it. Mrs. Bryan herself believes in it. 

In Colorado, Dr. Deschamps saw a num- 
ber of prominent women, but found them 
all very busy, and had difficulty in getting 
definite facts and statistics. Mrs. Mary 
C. C, Bradford acted as interpreter for 
him. He says the paper on woman suf- 
frage that Prof. Le Rossignol lately read 
before the Scientific Society expresses ex- 
actly the opiuion he himself formed from 
his observations in Colorado. 

He talked with Mrs. Catt and Miss Gor- 
don at the National Headquarters in New 
York. In Boston he had a long and ani- 
mated conversation at the WoMAN’s JoUR- 
NAL Office with Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, 
Mrs, Mary Hutcheson Page and Mrs. Maud 
Wood Park, all of whom speak French; 
and he also had a conference with Mrs. J. 
Elliot Cabot and the executive committee 
of the ‘Massachusetts Association Op- 
posed to the Extension of Suffrage to 
Women,”’ 

Dr, Deschamps found something amus- 
ingly inconsistent in the attitude of those 
‘*Antis’?’ who go about making public 
speeches to prove that a woman’s place is 
at home, and who favor letting women be 
doctors and lawyers, yet object to letting 
them vote. To him it seems much more 
dangerous to admit women to the profes- 
sions than to admit them to the ballot 
box— more dangerous because more likely 
to withdraw them from maternal duties. 
He is also conviuced that coéducation, if 
the students not oaiy attend lectures and 
recitations together, but are also allowed 
to meet freely during their times of recre- 
ation, would be in danger of leading to 
immorality, at least among Latin nations, 
and would also tend to unsex women. 
His ideas on this subject, evidently very 
sincere, are the ideas of most Europeans, 
but they would seem strange to the ma- 
jority of Americans, especially to those 
who have practical experience of coédu- 
cation, 

In Belgium, suffrage is compulsory, and 
the system of plural voting prevails. 
Each man has one vote, on general princi- 
ples. In addition, he has a second vote if 
he is a tax-payer, still another vote if he 
has a college diploma, and a fourth vote 
if he is amarried man. The Socialists are 
agitating vigorously for universal suffrage 
for men, on the basis of one man, one vote, 
and they threaten revolution if they do 
not get it. As an offset to the increased 
power which universal manhood suffrage 
would give to the Socialists, some of the 
Catholic party propose to give the ballot to 
women, who are believed to be more con. 
servative. The Socialists cannot with 
good grace object to this, as they have 
long made equal rights for women a part 
of their theoretical programme, though 
they have not brought forward equal suf- 
frage as a part of their practical pro- 
gramme. So that woman suffrage in Bel- 
gium is now being advocated by the So- 
cialists and a part of the Catholics, while 
the Liberals oppose it. Strange to say, 
the Liberals in Belgium also oppose all 
efforts to secure better legal protection 
for women and children, while the Catho- 
lics and Socialists often unite upon these 
and similar humanitarian measures. When 
united they havea majority. The young 
Catholics are many of them very progres 
sive. The party called Liberal in Belgium 
seems to be just the opposite of what 
would be called ‘‘Liberal’’ in England or 
the United States, being opposed to all in- 
novations, and especially to measures for 
social amelioration. 

Dr. Deschamps is a lawyer, a Catholic, 
and a very intelligent and pleasant man. 
Everyone who met him liked him. He 
expresses warm gratitude to Mrs. Diggs, 
Mrs. Bradford, and all the other friends 
who have helped him in his researches. 

Dr. Deschamps says that as a matter of 
sentiment he finds much that is amiable 
and attractive in the old ideal of woman, 
timid, confiding, the ‘‘clinging vine’’; but 
that he recognizes the fact that the 
stronger and more educated modern wom- 
en are better adapted to be useful in mod- 
ern life. He believes that equal suffrage 
is destined to come, and that although the 
results will be harmful in some respects, 
the good will outweigh the evil. He said, 
‘*‘My feelings are still opposed to it, but 
my understanding is convinced.”’ 

A % Be 
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CONCERNING WOMEN, 





Miss Susan B. ANTHONY spent last 
Thursday in Boston, on her way to 
pay @ long-promised visit to Miss Sarah J. 
Eddy, at Bristol Ferry, R. I, Miss An- 
thony seemed in excellent health, and 
went up and down long flights of stairs as 
nimbly as a girl. 


Miss NELLIE Dor RANCHE will have 
charge of the domestic science department 
at the Boston Food Fair, which opens at 
Mechanics’ Building Monday, Oct. 7. Miss 
Ranche has conducted similar departments 
in many great expositions, and scored a 
notable success at Paris, 


Mrs. CAROLINE WELSH, Staff Captain 
of the Salvation Army, has been made a 
probation officer of the municipal courts 
of New York City. She will recommend 
the suspension of sentence on penitent 
women appearing before magistrates who 
cannot themselves look into the cases 
brought before them to judge if there are 
reasons for clemency, 


Mrs, ELLEN H,. RicHarps, of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, read 
two papers at the recent annual meeting 
of the American Public Health Associa- 
tion at Buffalo, one on ‘The Significance 
of the Presence and Amount of CO2 in 
Potable Waters,’’ the other on ‘Some 
Points in the Life, History and Decompo- 
sition of the Blue-green Algae, as illus- 
trated by Oscillaria Prolifica.”’ 


Miss CARRIE B. HunreER, of Snow Hill, 
Md., has obtained a pilot’s license from 
the Baltimore Board of Steamboat In- 
spectors. Miss Hunter’s father owns @ 
small steam yacht, and her license entitles 
her to navigate vessels of that kind on 
Pocomoke Sound, river and tributaries, 
Miss Hunter is said to be the second 
woman on the Atlantic coast to receive a 
pilot’s license, 

Miss ANNIE S. PECK contributes to 
Outing a sensible and interesting article 
on ‘*Practical Mountain-Climbing,”’ a sub- 
ject on which she is well qualified to 
speak, as she has climbed many of the 
most famous mountains of the world, in- 
cluding some that are rarely scaled by 
women. Miss Peck gives illustrated lec- 
tures, under the Redpath Lyceum Bureau, 
on these ascents and on her travels, and 
has one lecture on ‘tMountain-Climbing 
for Women” that is especially well adapt- 
ed for women’s clubs. She is a charming 
speaker. 


Mrs. SARAH FLOWER ADAMS was the 
author of the beautiful hymn, ‘‘Nearer, 
My God, to Thee,’’ which was sung in the 
churches all over the couutry on the day 
that Presideot McKinley was laid to his 
eternal rest. The hymn was written 
about 1840, by Sarah, and the words set to 
music by her sister Eliza. The sisters 
then published a collection of hymns 
which included ‘‘Nearer, My God, to 
Thee.”’ In 1860 Dr, Lowell Mason, the 
composer of many hymn tunes, set the 
words to the strains of ‘‘Bethany.”’ It is 
to this tune that we sing it to-day, the 


original version being practically un- 
known. Mrs. Adams died in 1848. 
Mrs. L. B. McMannis, of Colorado 


Springs, Col., is credited with having 
helped to elect Mr. McKinley Governor of 
Ohio, in 1894, She was then living in 
Zanesville, O., where she organized the 
first company of Buckeye Cadets. As its 
president she tookan active part in cam- 
paigning with her company. The boys in 
the company, ranging from twelve years 
of age to eighteen, added a picturesque 
element to the campaign. While they 
could not vote, they made many voters by 
their enthusiasm and gallantry. A letter 
from Governor McKinley, complimenting 
the cadets and congratulating Mrs. Mc- 
Mannis upon her patriotic work, is now 
one of her most treasured possessions. 


PaNpDITA RAMABAI has forwarded for 
the Armenian orphans in Turkey a gift of 
forty dollars. the most of which has been 
saved by the young Hindoo widows and 
orphans in her school, from their food ex- 
penses, These destitute Hindoo girls 
have been going without their midday 
meal every Sunday in order to be able to 
feed those still poorer than themselves. 
They are greatly interested in the Arme- 
nian orphans. The rest of the money was 
sent by Ramabai’s daughter, Manorama. 
This recalls the fact that during a famine 
in India about eight years ago, the Arme- 
nian girls in the American Missionary 
College at Harpoot made sacrifices in or- 
der to send a contribution to the sufferers 
in India. 
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IN SWITZERLAND. 

LEAMINGTON, ENGLAND, AvG@. 27, 1901. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

If “Switzerland is the playground of 
Europe,” Lucerne must be the play- 
ground of Switzerland, so full is it of 
tourists from the beginnirg to the close of 
the season; and of these Americans form 
a large proportion. So great is the 
charm, it is not unusual to meet people 
who have been here for a score of years 
in succession. The excursions and enter- 
tainments arranged for their amusement 
are well-nigh endless. The union of lake, 
mountain, and cloud perspective is en- 
chanting. 

This was our third visit, and we were 
going to extend it to Geneva and see Dr. 
Harriet Clisby,—the founder of Boston’s 
well-known institution, the Women’s Ed- 
ucational and Industrial Union,—who has 
made this her home for many years. All 
along the way beauty of line, form, and 
color make an ever-changing picture. 
Geneva is more than 1,200 feet above sea- 
level, with mighty mountains round about 
her, the monarch of them all, Mont Blanc, 
in the distance, and all her loveliness mir- 
rored in the beautiful lake at her feet. 

Philanthropists have showered their 
gifts here. One of these, the Adriana 
Museum, was presented by a wealthy 
bachelor, who gave it the name of his 
mother. There is a wonderful view of 
the city from its upper terrace, across the 
lake, the Jura, and the Alps. 

Many of the ancient buildings and pub- 
lic squares remind one of Rome, and 
traces of the old Roman rule are still 
pointed out—the white wings on the sail- 
boats, and the triangular lateen shape 
seen in but few other places. 

This has always been a city of refuge, a 
home for exiles. Here is the country seat 
of the Baroness Rothschild, near the 
chateau where Josephine lived after her 
divorce, At Coppet,a few miles away, 
lived and died Necker and his famous 
granddaughter, Madame de Staél. Vol- 
taire is buried at Ferney, a town founded 
by him in 1758. Pilgrims flock to this 
spot. They find the place where Sir 
Humphrey Davy is buried; where Calvin 
lived and died, close by the Cathedral. 
The canopy of the pulpit is said to be the 
same that hung over him when his im- 
passioned preaching drew crowds to hear 
him. 

On the Savoy side of the lake Byron 
lived and wrote, not far from where Drey- 
fus now lives with his family. He is 
often seen riding about the streets in his 
automobile. Rousseau was born here, the 
son of a poor watchmaker. His writings 
are believed by some to have inspired 
that spirit of independence and revolt 
which led up to the French and American 
revolutions. His deathless declaration of 
‘Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity’’ meets 
one at every turn in Paris and many other 
places in Europe. How proud he would 
have been of Switzerland as she appears 
to-day, a true democracy, her cantons 
mostly self-governed, no soldiers on pa- 
rade except on militia days, no royal 
family to support. What a contrast to 
the countries around her! Small wonder 
that she is a haven of rest to political 
refugees fleeing from the disappointments 
and intrigues of army and court life. 

One hears many regrets that the old 
rides in the diligence are now almost done 
away. Railways are projected to the 
most out-of-the-way Alpine villages. The 
new line to Chamounix is completed, and 
an electric car runs to the foot of Mont 
Blane. The most frequent excursion 
from Geneva is to the Saléve, with its 
grand views all the way. One of the sta- 
tions is Mornex, a little town over the 
border in France, and far up the moun- 
tain-side. Ruskin and Wagner have lived 
here in years gone by, and worked out 
their ideas. 

There is a superb view across the valley 
where the Arve rushes along, carrying its 
débris of earth deposit down the steep 
hills from a region of perpetual snow, and 
beyond, where mountains rise up to meet 
the clouds. Here isa house and garden 
where, beneath the shade of wide-spread- 
ing plane trees, we sit and drink tea with 
Dr. Clisby and her friends, for this is her 


summer home. One of these friends, 
Mile. Vedart, accompanied her to Boston 
on her last visit, and addressed several 


societies. She is the president of the 
Geneva Women’s Union, an organization 
in which Dr. Clisby is greatly interested, 
and where she gives ethical talks, we can 
well believe with the same strong individ- 
uality of expression that used to charac. 
terize her speeches. She seems quite un- 
changed in appearance, and her mind is 
as alert as ever. She continues to be the 
exponent of social emancipation and re- 
generation, a leader in the intellectual 
and moral progress of womankind. 

From Geneva we return to Lucerne, and 
see again the sentinel peaks, Burgenstock, 
Stanserhorn, Pilatus, and the Rigi, and 
the quaint old bridges dating from the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries; then go to 
Bale, where the memory of Erasmus is 





linked with the Cathedral where he is 
buried. The house of his friend Froben 
is quite near—the man who protected him 
through bitter persecution. Holbein’s 
fine portrait of him in the Louvre is re- 
called, as he sits in his study chair, with 
just a suspicion of a smile on his face. 
The influence of his life is felt even in the 
present day. 

This letter is too long to tell how we 
went to Edinburgh, ‘tAuld Reekie,’’ the 
city of the castle on the crag, where every 
stone in the old town has a history, or to 
Glasgow, or to the land of Burns, Then, 
following the well-worn steps of tourists, 
we go to rural England, Warwick, Guy’s 
Cliff, Stoneleigh Abbey, Kenilworth Cas- 
tle, and so on. In Stratford we saw a 
boat race on the Avon. Miss Marie Co- 
relli had offered a prize to the successful 
competitor. She has been a resident two 
years, and is very active in the social and 
literary life of the place. 

At last we stop in Leamington on the 
river Leam. It is called the garden town 
of England. Hawthorne lived here two 
or three years, and Dickens in ‘‘Dombey 
and Son” recalls the Crown Tavern, still 
kept open. An oak tree not far from here 
is pointed out as being in the very centre 
of England. Near by are Charlcote Park, 
Coombe Abbey, Wroxhall, Maxtoke Cas- 
tle, Rugby, and quaint old Coventry. 
Here among the country folks may be 
found the origin of many superstitious 
stories heard in old New England. 

M. A. P. NEALL, 
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A NEW HOUSEKEEPING SCHOOL. 





A new school of domestic arts and sci- 
ences with Mrs. Lynden Evans at the 
head, has just been opened in Chicago. 

All branches of domestic art will be em 
braced in the school, the object being to 
cultivate domestic arts, to teach scientific 
housekeeping and to uplift domestic ser- 
vice. There will be instruction in sewing 
and dressmaking, as well as in cooking, 
home nursing, hygienic and household 
problems, while special meetings for the 
discussion of household problems will be 
held. The subjects to be included in the 
lectures on household economy are “Lo- 
cation of the House,” ‘Ventilation and 
Sanitary Arrangement of the House,” 
‘Best Environment for the Laundry, 
Kitchen and Bedrooms,” ‘‘Methods of 
Laundering Clothes’ and ‘Relations of 
Mistress and Maid.’’ There will be classes 
for children in sewing, cooking and bak- 
ing. 

The school was founded by the different 
women’s clubs of the city, and the Board 
is made up of representatives from various 
organizations. The work will be a con- 
tinuation of that formerly carried on at 
the Armour Institute, and through the 
kindness of Mrs. P. D. Armour the entire 
equipment of the department of domestic 
science at the Art Institute will be used 
in the new school. 


-_ oo —-— 


SUNSHINE ON A DARK PROBLEM. 

‘*The discovery of a new dish does more 
for the happiness of the human race than 
the discovery of a planet,’’ wrote Talley- 
rand, Is not any discovery that will help 
to solve the present household-servant 
question of more value than the taking of 
a Ph. D.? 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty in keep- 
ing a satisfactory class of women content 
and self-respecting in our kitchens is the 
lack of business methods in housekeeping, 
and especially the unevenness of demand 
on the different days of the week; and this 
trouble is largely centered in wash-day. 
Other days can be more readily put ona 
business basis, but Monday and Tuesday— 
for the washing and ironing—bring every 
week a friction and inconvenience that 
have long seemed inevitable, but none the 
less interfere with the comfort of the 
family. 

The remedy—‘‘Put out the laundry’’— 
has had many drawbacks; but, in spite of 
these, for a long time many hundreds of 
families in Boston and its suburbs have 
resorted to Chinese or steam laundries, 
sacrificing too often, for the comfort of 
undisturbed kitchens and smiling ser- 
vants, the appearance of the finished 
‘‘wash,’’ and, almost always, the wearing 
powers of the clothes. 

The people who wish this gain without 
this sacrifice are numerous; and, to meet 
the needs of this class, two college women 
in Brookline, Mass., have planned and are 
conducting a scientific laundry. With 
greater care of the clothes than prevails 
in ordinary machine washing and ironing, 
and by a method vastly more presentable 
in its processes than is the Chinese, they 
are now offering in the Sunshine Laundry 
work that is—as all work in the hands of 
our trained women should be—an art pro- 
duct. 

The conditions are made as perfect as 
modern science can suggest. All possible 
drying is done in the open air, in a large 
sunny grass-plot facing a park. All other 
processes are carried on in a spacious, 
well-aired, and perfectly-kept building, 





put-up by the proprietors, the Misses 
White. No one who enters can fail to 
discover the fitness of the name ‘“Sun- 
shiné,”’ for the room is. flooded with light 
and sunshine from its many large win- 
dows. 

The men and women—mostly women— 
seem to be, as they are, a picked class, 
and are evidently working with a trained 
zeal not often found in the unspecialized 
labor of the kitchen. The foreman, care- 
fully experimenting with the few chemi- 
cals used, aims, with the precision of the 
science laboratory, at finding out the exact 
amount of each preparation that will suc- 
cessfully remove all soil and stain without 
injury to the fabric. The separation, from 
the outset, of the more and the less soiled 
clothes, makes it possible to treat them 
with this discrimination. 

Nearly all of the ironing is done by 
hand, as the owners are convinced that, 
even in this age of machines, the prevail- 
ing prejudice in favor of hand laundry- 
Work is not unwarranted, and that the 
hand alone can give fine and beautiful 
finish to delicate fabrics. 

The ironing is done to better advantage 
than at home, because there is a greater 
variety and specialization of tools: there 
are ‘‘books’’ with damp leaves, for press- 
ing and evenly dampening the starched 
collars and cuffs, irons and boards of many 
shapes, weights, and sizes, fitted to the 
varying styles of shirt-bosoms, cuffs, or 
infants’ sleeves, and to make the work as 
easy, and at the same time as finished, as 
possible, various devices have been hit 
ufon by the proprietors, The preferences 
of patrons are carefully recorded, so that 
each one may have his special hobby of 
high or low finish on shirt or shirt-waist, 
softness or stiffness in necktie or table- 
cloth or curtain, faithfully respected. 

It really seems as if these two college 
graduates had found and brought into 
successful operation methods of conduct- 
ing the laundry-business that not only 
afford them a fair profit, but are a real 
and valuable remedy for some of the 
gravest troubles in many homes. Those 
who are interested in all efforts on the 
part of women to widen the field of oppor- 
tunities for work, will be glad to know 
that this business enterprise has passed 
beyond the experimental stage, and, after 
three years of serious effort, is realizing 
in good measure its ideals, both in what 
it has aimed to do and in the patronage it 
is receiving. 

Its success is an object-lesson, too, for 
other women desirous of helping in a 
trained and effective way in the work of 
the world, while achieving their own con- 
tented independence. And in such work 
there is no retinement or breadth of train- 
ing that cannot find a full and satisfactory 
exercise, JESSIE A, CHASE, 





A KANSAS EDITOR IN COLORADO. 
T. A. McNeal, editor of the Topeka 
Mail and Breeze, has just got back from 
Colorado. He says editorially: 


A reader of The Mail and Breeze who 
seeme to be strongly interested in politi- 
cal matters for this warm weather, asks 
if we made any inquiries in regard to the 
working of female suffrage in Colorado. 

We did, and we have to say that we did 
not talk to a man of any political com- 
plexion who did not say that female suf- 
frage was and is a success, 

Riding on the train with ex-Governor 
Adams, a Democrat by the way, who 
would naturally be supposed to be against 
female suffrage, we asked how the law 
worked in the State, 

“I have no hesitancy in saying,’ an- 
swered the Governor, ‘‘that it is a success. 
There is one thing I want to say about 
it, because it knocks out a favorite ob- 
jection to female suffrage. The oppo 
nents said before the law was enacted that 
only the bad women would vote; that re- 
spectable women would not care to exer- 
cise the right of suffrage. The experience 
of Colorado is exactly to the contrary. 
The vile women do not want to vote, and 
will not vote unless they are strongly 
urged to doso. I have known cases in mu- 
nicipal elections where the tum elements 
wanted to carry the election and keep 
control of city affairs, when the police, 
who were of course under the control of 
tho bum elements, actually forced the 
Magdalens to go to the polls and vote; 
but if left alone they will not vote, asa 
general thing. On the other hand there 
is as large a proportion of the respectable 
women of Colorado who vote as there is 
of the men. They haven't purified the bal- 
lot of the State entirely, but there is no 
question about the fact that they make the 
parties put up a better class of men for 
office than would be nominated if the 
women did not have the right to vote. I 
am strongly in favor of the law.” 

“IT am not so sure about a good many 
things political,’’ remarked a Republican 
who has taken a prominent part in Colo- 
rado politics, “‘but there is one thing I 
am sure about, and that is that female 
suffrage is right, and that it works all 
right in Colorado,”’ 





A CHILDREN’S BUILDING. 


One of the most interesting features 
proposed for the Louisiana Purchase Cen- 
tennial celebration at St. Louis in 1893 ig 
the ‘‘Children’s Building,’’ devoted exclu- 
sively to the amusement and instruction 
of children. The architecture is to be re- 





plete with sculptural groups representing 
the stories and legends of childhood of 
our own nation, of the Anglo-Saxon race 
and of all nations, It is the intention to 
make this building for the world’s chil- 
dren something never equalled, and never 
to be forgotten. 





JUDGE HUMPHREYS SUSTAINED. 

Hon. Abram S, Humphreys, First Judge 
of the Circuit Court of the First Judicial 
Circuit of the Territory of Hawaii, in- 
curred so much enmity by his courageous 
and successful opposition to the illegal 
enslavement of women: and “regulation”’ 
of vice that the Bar Association of the 
Hawaiian Islands petitioned the President 
of the United States to remove him. 
U. S. Attorney-General P. C. Knox, in 
his report to the President, which is just 
published, says: 

“I have examined with care the charges 
of the Bar Association of the Hawaiian 
Islands against the Honorable Abram S. 
Humphreys, First Judge of the Circuit 
Court of the First Judicial Circuit, Terri- 
tory of Hawaii, together with the specifi- 
cations and briefs accompanying ‘the 
same. I have also been aided in reaching 
the conclusions hereinafter referred to by 
a hearing at my office, which was attend- 
ed by Judge Humphreys and his counsel, 
and F, W. Hankey, Esq., as counsel for 
the said Bar Association, and by briefs 
which have been submitted by both par- 
ties to the controversy. The Bar Associa- 
tion prefers five charges against Judge 
Humphreys.”’ 

The Attorney-General reviews these 
charges in detail, and says in conclusion: 

‘*Having fully considered the complaints 
against Judge Humphreys and his answer 
thereto, I am entirely satisfied that not 
only has the Judge done nothing which 
would justify his removal, but that he 
has met his heavy responsibilities with 
great courage and unquestioned integrity. 
I, therefore, recommend that the petition 
for his removal be denied.”’ 

In his answer to the charges against 
him, Judge Humphreys said: 

“As an exhibit in support of their 
charge that I have, while holding the of- 
fice of Judge, taken ‘an active and leading 
part in bitter political controversies with- 
in the Territory of Hawaii,’ and particu- 
larly within the circuit over wbich I pre- 
side as Judge, the petitioners for my 
removal have filed the copy of my charge 
to the grand jury. The principal+subject 
treated of in my said charge is the exist- 
ence of an institution known as Iwilei 
(pages 192 and 193). It may well be a 
cause of astonishment to you that such 
judicial action on my part should be made 
the basis of such a charge. I believe you 
will be still more astonished when the 
character of the institution which I di- 
rected the grand jury to investigate is 
made fully known to you. I beg, there- 
fore, to lay before you the character of 
said institution. 

‘‘Among those members of the Bar As- 
sociation who join in the attack upon me 
is one A. M. Brown. Said Brown is the 
High Sheriff of the Territory of Hawaii, 
appointed by Governor Dole, is in close 
sympathy with the Dole administration, 
and is an important factor in that admin- 
istration. His official connection with 
lwilei was severely criticized by me in my 
said charge. 

‘‘Twilei is a place resorted to by about 
250 harlots. The huts in which the har- 
lots ply their traffic are enclosed in an 
immense stockade. The place is conduct- 
ed under rules and regulations established 
by the High Sheriff without any warrant 
of law whatever, and in flagrant violation 
of section 100 of the Penal Laws of 
Hawaii, The Hawaiian statutes declare 
all places which are used or resorted to 
for the purpose of prostitution or solicit- 
ing to prostitution to be a common nui- 
sance, and the lessor of such places with 
guilty knowledge is amenable to fine and 
imprisonment. The lessee and all guilty 
occupants of such places are amenable to 
fine and imprisonment. 

“It is a part of the official duty of the 
High Sheriff to prosecute criminal causes 
in the police court, including the charges 
referred to. Occupants of the stockade 
have never been arrested for prostitution, 
but women plying the same vocation in 
other parts of the town are frequently 
prosecuted by Brown. By reason of the 
official and unlawful protection thus af- 
forded, the profits of the owners of the 
stockade are estimated by the grand jury, 
upon the sworn testimony of the owners, 
to amount to from $32,400 to $40,500 per 
annum upon an investment which is be- 
lieved not to exceed $5,000. 

“The effect of tho existence of such a 
place as Iwilei upon the moral health of 
the community needs no comment by me. 
Not only is the presence of a body of 
abandoned wémen plying their traffic un- 
der official protection a public scandal, 
but its influence in corrupting the youth 
of the Islands and affording an easy en- 
trance into vice cannot be estimated. 








Furthermore, the inmates of this stockade 
do not include alone women of mature 
years who have advisedly chosen a vicious 
life. It is a notorious fact that females 
of tender years, even children, are in- 
veigled into the stockade that they may 
be debauched. 

“The regulations established by High 
Sheriff Brown do not permit male minors 
to frequent the place, yet boys do go there 
without restraint. But observe the as- 
tounding fact that, while the regulations 
established by the Dole government pur- 
port to protect boys from the evil infiu- 
ences of the place, there is nothing in those 
regulations protecting female minors, even 


Semale children, or forbidding their entrance 


to the place, or forbidding their remain- 
ing there for purposes of vice. 

‘*The shameless character of the official 
regulations is well shown by the language 
employed therein, in which ‘hours of 
business’ are established. The regulations 
also recognize and regulate the business 
of whore-master in connection with the 
institution. Incredible!—but true, 

‘A hideous phase of this Iwilei ‘busi- 
ness’ is the participation in such ‘business’ 
of that meanest, most debased, most des- 
picable class of mankind, the male pro- 
curer. Many of the women in the stock- 
ade are practically slaves, and the female 
children resorting to the place are actual 
slaves, if I understand the meaning of 
slavery. These unfortunate creatures go 
to the stockade in the evening, and when 
they emerge, on the following morning, 
their male masters stand at the gate and 
take from them the money which has been 
paid them, And this is the character of 
the place protected in defiance of law by 
officials sworn to uphold the law! I need 
not say that every person connected with 
Iwilei, from the Governor down to the 
meanest human brute who draws his mis- 
erable profit from this traffic in the souls 
of women and children, is bitterly op- 
posed to my remaining on the bench. 

‘The conditions prevailing at the stock- 
ade referred to were subsequently, and, I 
believe, as a result of my charge, made 
the subject of a report by Victor H. Olm- 
stead, Special Agent of the Department of 
Labor, addressed to the Honorable Com- 
missioner of Labor, which report was, as 
I am informed, referred to the Depart- 
ment of Justice a few weeks ago. Judge 
Estee, of the United States Court, subse- 
quently charged the Federal grand jury 
regarding this stockade in language not 
less vigorous than that employed by me, 

‘I append, as exhibits hereto, that por- 
tion of my charge to the grand jury in 
February, 1901, which bears upon Iwilei, 
and the subsequent charge of Judge Es- 
tee, delivered to the Federal grand jury 
on April 9, 1901; also the report of Mr. 
Olmstead.”’ 

This report fully bears out all the accu- 
sations against Iwilei. Judge Humphreys 
says in a foot-note: 

“Tt cannot be denied that Governor 
Dole was fully cognizant of all of the con- 
ditions prevailing at this stockaded den of 
vice and of slaves. I charged the grand 
jury in relation thereto on two occasions, 
to wit, August, 1900, and February, 1901. 
The Attorney-General of Hawaii (a 
nephew of Governor Dole’s) was present 
in court upon both of these occasions. 
The charges were published in full in 
the local papers, and a copy of each of 
them was sent Governor Dole by me. 
The stockade was defended by the Adver- 
tiser, an avowed Dole organ, and by the 
Star, which is edited by a member of 
Governor Dole’s cabinet, and each of 
these papers brutally assailed me for hav- 
ing given the charges in question. Judge 
Estee, of the Federal Court, also charged 
the grand jury in regard to the stockade 
in April, 1901 (see Exhibit 13), and for so 
doing he was denounced by the Dole 
press a “a sensation-mongering jurist.’’ 
Further—showing that the Governor had 
knowledge of what was done in and at 
this stockade—a committee of ministers 
waited upon the Governor and pleaded 
with him to suppress Iwilei, but he 
peremptorily declined to interfere.”’ 

Judge Humphreys discusses and an- 
swers in detail the various charges against 
him. In closing, he says: 

‘In conclusion, I beg to say that my 
efforts to hold court on American lines, 
to elevate the administration of justice, 
to reform abuses in judicial procedure, 
and to prevent crime, so far as a Court 
may reach that result through the medium 
of its grand juries, and especially my ef- 
forts to put an end to the indescribable 
iniquity prevailing at the prostitution 
stockade established, maintained, and de- 
fended by the Dole administration, has 
met the unqualified approval of a very 
large portion, I believe an overwhelming 
majority, of the people of the Islands. 

“Following my charge to the grand 
jury relative to the officially protected 
college of prostitution, I received cordial 
letters of commendation from the most 
prominent clergymen in the Islands and 
from great numbers of other good citi- 
zens. But I was attacked immediately, 
and such attacks have continued until the 
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present time, by the Commercial Adver- 
tiser, which is the acknowledged organ of 
the Dole administration, and by the mem- 
bers of that administration. The edito- 
rials and cartoons against me are such as 
might well be published by the people 
who control and find their profit in the 
sinks of iniquity of a great city. That 
such attacks should emanate from those 
in control of the executive administration 
of an American Territory is a fact so 
astounding as to seem incredible. 

“The interests which I antagonized 
were not content with assailing me for 
my course in this matter, but were inde- 
cent enough to attack virtuous American 
women, particularly Mrs. Helen M. Gou- 
gar, of Indiana, widely known in this 
country for her zeal in good works, Miss 
Ada L. Murcutt, and Miss Jessie Acker- 
man, prominent workers of the American 
Social Purity League. These estimable 
ladies happened to be in Honolulu at the 
time of my charge to the grand jury in 
February, and were rash enough to ex- 
press their approval thereof. Thereupon 
they were made subjects of newspaper 
squibs, editorials, caricatures, and car- 
toons, the latter representing them as 
offensive in personal appearance, and, by 
the legend underneath, attributing to 
them impure minds. In short, instead of 
being treated by the Advertiser and its 
friends as worthy guests from the main- 
land, they were assailed in such a manner 
as could only emanate from men lost to 
all sense of chivalry. or decency, 

“The prostitution stockade referred to 
was established by the Dole government 
about May, 1899. No attack was made 
upon said institution or the conditions 
prevailing there by any paper, person, 
church, religious association, or court, 
until I directed the grand jury in August, 
1900, to investigate it. I had taken my 
seat on the bench in June, 1900, and the 
grand jury which I directed to investigate 
the stockade was the first grand jury 
summoned thereafter. 

“Unfortunately for the social purity of 
the Islands, while I could direct the grand 
jury to investigate, I had no power to 
compel them to return an indictment. 
Under the law existing at that time, the 
grand jury was summoned by High Sheriff 
Brown, the very man under whose per- 
sonal supervision and direction the stock- 
ade was maintained. As a result, no in- 
dictments were found. 

‘‘When the next grand jury was impan- 
eled, I renewed my directions to investi- 
gate the stockade, in much more vigorous 
language, but, that grand jury being also 
summoned by High Sheriff Brown, again 
no indictments were returned. [I do not, 
however, intend herein to make any as- 
sault upon the integrity of the members 
of either of the grand juries referred to. 
They belonged to the Dole faction almost 
without exception, and as the stockade, 
however illegal, was a pet project of that 
faction and of the Dole administration, it 
is perhaps not surprising that the mem- 
bers of the grand jury should follow their 
political leaders in refusing to concur 
with me in condemnation of the institu- 
tion, 

“The immediate effect, however, of my 
February charge was to arouse a healthy 
public sentiment upon the question, which 
has already resulted in the closing of the 
institution, under an injunction obtained 
by a church organization. 

‘*There are only five churches attended 
by white people in Honolulu. The largest 
is the Congregational church, known as 
the Central Union Church, of which Rev. 
William M. Kincaid is pastor. This 
church has a membership of about five 
thousand, including not only Congrega- 
tionalists, but large numbers of Baptists, 
Methodists, and other denominations, and 
including W. O. Smith and L, A. Thurs- 
ton, who are prominent, in the attacks 
upon me. Mr. Kincaid not only com- 
mended my course in a personal letter, 
but voluntarily offered to come to Wash- 
ington at his own expense in my defense 
against the charges preferred against me. 
Mr. Kincaid also stated to me that he 
would uphold me in my efforts if it cost 
him his position as pastor of the Central 
Union Church. Lis salary as pastor is 
larger than that paid by any church in the 
United States except in the very large 
cities, being $8,000 per annum, as I am in- 
formed, and the use of the parsonage, for 
which the church recently paid $25,000. 
I am not a member of Mr. Kincaid’s 
church, and have only a purely formal 
acquaintance with him. 

“T also received from Rev. G. L. Pear- 
son, the pastor of the Methodist. Church, 
a warmly commendatory letter. I am in- 
formed, although I have no personal 
knowledge, that*the Rev. A. E. Corey, 
pastor of the Christian Church, has writ- 
ten a letter to yourself in similar com- 
mendation. He also delivered a special 
sermon on the stockade, which his congre- 
gation caused to be printed in pamphlet 
form for general distribution, the pam- 
phlet being entitled, ‘Shall the Infamy of 
Iwilei be Tolerated?’ Although I have 
no personal assurances of the support of 
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the clergymen of the two remaining white 
churches, Episcopal and Catholic, I am 
sure that my course meets their approval 
also, 

“Inasmuch as there has been a persist- 
ent attempt to create public sentiment in 
this country (notably by an article con- 
tributed to the Washington Stdr of June 
17, 1901, by one S. E. Bishop, signing him- 
self Kamehameha) regarding the contro- 
versies in the Islands, and to make it ap- 
pear that this attack upon me is a contro- 
versy between the ‘missionary element’ 
and an alleged vicious native population 
under my leadership, these letters are very 
significant as showing that the so-called 
missionary element does not represent the 
moral force of the Islands or monopolize 
the religious activities therein, The at- 
tempt is made to mislead the virtuous, 
religious, and law-abiding people of the 
United States, and to make it appear that 
I am allied with vicious native elements 
as against the efforts of the missionaries 
sent out by religious bodies in the United 
States. Asa matter of fact, Hawaii is no 
longer a missionary field, and the religious 
people of the Islands are themselves send- 
ing missionaries to other lands. 

‘The so-called ‘missionary element’ 
does not derive its name, as might be sup- 
posed, from the inclusion in that faction 
of the moral forces of the community or 
of missionaries residing in the Islands, 
but from the fact that the faction is con- 
trolled by the descendants of the original 
missionaries (and those who have inter- 
married with them), who have, by reason 
of their early ocenpation of the Islands, 
acquired great wealth and consequent in- 
fluence. The present members of the so- 
called missionary element are none of 
them engaged in evangelical work, but in 
business and political affairs. Astonish- 
ing as it may seem, this so-called ‘mis- 
sionary’ faction is the one which estab- 
lished, protects, and upholds the infa- 
mous and illegal protection of prosti- 
tution in the Islands, including child 
prostitution, and the most bitter attacks 
upon me have been made by that element. 

“Mr. Bishop, who wrote the article re- 
ferred to as published in the Washington 
Star, is himself a member of Mr. Kincaid’s 
church, and as lay preacher sometimes 
occupies the pulpit in the absence of Mr. 
Kincaid, 

‘*T feel that I have already extended my 
answer to an undue length. My apology 
for so doing must be the distance of Ha- 
waii from the United States, the differ- 
ence of conditions in Hawaii and the 
United States, and the impossibility of 
these conditions being known to you un- 
less they be particularly set out. If, in 
attempting to hold an American Court in 
the midst of those conditions, I am a mis- 
fit, it lies with you and the President to 
say whether the American idea of judicial 
procedure (if I have correctly pursued 
such idea) shall be made to conform to 
the conditions prevailing in the Islands, 
or whether those conditions shall be made 
to conform to the American idea of the 
administration of justice.” 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Rev. Dr. James W. Bashford, president 
of the Ohio Wesleyan University at Dela- 
ware, O., has just been offered the presi- 
dency of the Northwestern University at 
Evanston, Ill., but has declined it. 
Wherever Dr. Bashford is, the young 
women may be sure of having equal rights. 


Mrs. Gresham, mother of the late Sec- 
retary Gresham, recently celebrated her 
98th birthday at her home in New Albany, 
Ind. It is reported that she prepared un- 
aided a dinner for the fifty guests who 
helped to make the day memorable; but it 
is not likely that a woman of her years 
would be allowed to undertake such a 
task. 


Those who feel an interest in the Car- 
lyles and the domestic atmosphere which 
characterized their house in Cheyne Row 
will welcome an article, entitled ‘‘Mrs. 
Carlyle and her Housemaid,” in the cur- 
rent number of The Critic. There are 
here several letters relating to matters of 


persona] moment, and many side-lights 
upon the private life of a couple who have 
often been misunderstood. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A GOOD WORD FOR THE GOOSE. 


Horace had made quite a blunder; and, 
when he saw it, he exclaimed impatiently, 
“I’m a goose!”’ 

‘Don’t slander the goose,’’ said Uncle 
Ralph. 

*“T didn’t suppose one could, uncle. Is 
anything more stupid?” 

“Oh, yes, my boy. The goose is a very 
sensible, reliable bird, when you come to 
understand him, and has a very affection- 
ate nature, in spite of his hissing. Good 
old Miss Burgess had a goose which fol- 
lowed her about for years, around the 
farm, like a family dog. I have seen a 
relic of him in the shape of a bouquet of 
feather flowers on the spare-room mantel. 
Another friend had a goose which fol- 
lowed an old horse to pasture every day, 
and quite deserted her flock to keep com- 
pany with him. He did not seem much 
bored, but looked around for his friend 
whenever he was turned out.”’ 

**T read lately,’’ said Lucy, “of a blind 
horse which was led about the lot to good 
pasture places by an old goose who took 
a great fancy to him. The goose would 
trot on ahead, and quack, quack; and the 
horse would follow. When he stopped to 
eat, she would pick up bugs and grass- 
hoppers for her living. So they had a 
kind of a picnic every day. She would 
follow him into the stable at night; and 
he would drop-corn out of his mouth, 
just as if he did it to feed her. Anyway, 
she would pick it all up clean. You 
could not call that a stupid goose.’’ 

“One story suggests another,’’ said 
Aunt Alice, ‘I have read of a blind woman 
who was led all about by an old goose, 
who used to take hold of her dress and 
show her the way. He even walked along 
to church with her, and, when she was 
safely inside, improved his time cropping 
grass and clover about the church-yard. 
When the people began to move out again, 
he stationed himself by the step, and 
waited until his particular old woman ap- 
peared. Her daughter said she was ‘never 
anxious about mother when the old goose 
was along.’ He had taken care of her so 
long and so faithfully that they knew he 
could be relied upon.”’ 

‘Still,’ said Horace, ‘I guess there are 
exceptions. The majority of them seem 
hissing, spiteful, unsociable things, I 
don’t like ’em.”’ 

‘*Probably, people began early to train 
them; and kindness improved on their 
natural dispositions,’ said Lucy. “It al- 
ways seems to have a good effect.’’— 
Journal and Messenger. 








HUMOROUS. 


For what modern firm was Eve created? 
For Adams Express Company. 





Who was the straightest man mentioned 
in Scripture? Joseph; for Pharoah made 
a ruler of him. 


If a lawyer should steal a pair of trous- 
ers, could he be arrested and tried for it? 
No, for you cannot make a suit out of a 
pair of trousers. 


9? 


‘‘Were you ever disappointed in love 
somebody once asked Miss Phebe Cary, 
the poet. She answered, ‘‘No, but many 
of my married friends have been.”’ 


Smith—I understand that your cousin 
Jones is a fine doctor. 

Robinson—Yes; I swallowed a nickel 
and he made me cough up $5! 


The Shah of Persia told the Duchess of 
Westminster that the fame of her beauty 
had reached Teheran. ‘‘Ah,’’ said she to 
some one who stood by, ‘‘he takes me for 
Westminster Abbey.” 


A mother who was trying to teach her 
little boy to say ‘!No, thank you,’ asked 
him at dinner if he would have some 
beans. ‘No,’ replied the child. ‘No 
what?’ asked Mamma sweetly. ‘The boy 
looked at her in surprise and answered, 
‘*No beans!”’ 


A Congressman from the backwoods, 
invited to a fashionable dinner, found 
himself embarrassed by the unaccus- 
tomed viands. He struggled with the 
first two courses, but when soup and cel- 
ery were followed by soft-shelled crabs, 
he gave up in disgust. He said to his 
host: ‘I’ve drunk your slops, and I’ve eat 
your bouquet, but I’m if I swallow 
your bugs!”’ 


When Choate was conducting a law 
case before a deaf judge, an old minister 
was put on the witness stand. ‘‘What is 
your profession?’ asked the judge. “I 
am a humble candle of the Lord,’’ was the 
answer. ‘Of what denomination?” “A 
Baptist.” ‘*What does he say?’’ demand- 
ed the judge, who had not caught the 
words. ‘He says he is a dip-candle, 
your honor,’ replied Choate. 





To Real Estate Owners. 


Owners of real estate desiring the services of 
an active, faithful, and competent agent to take 
charge of property, to collect rents, and see that 











everything is kept in page! order, can address 
J.B. M. at the office of the WomAN’s JOURNAL 





The Law of Married Women 
in Massachusetts, 


BY GEORGE A. O. ERNST 
of the Suffolk Bar. 


For Sale at 3 Park St., Boston. 
PRICE, 82.00. 


His humor is very marked and equally wel- 
come, admirably concise.—Springfleld Republi- 
can. 

Written in a style which will appeal to the 
ular mind,— The Green Bag. ’ _ 


A brilliant and breezy little book. The subject 


is handled with a delightfully unconventional | 


freedom from the traditional solemnity of pro- 
fessional dealing with questions of law.—Boston 
Transcript. 


It is free from legal technicalities, is adapted 
to the understand "6 of all intelligent people, 
and is an excellent book to have iu the library 
3 ready reference.—Saturday Evening Ga- 
zette. 

There has beeen no more efficient and consci- 
entious investigation of the legal status of wom- 
en. The author brings to his task a careful, 


judicial temperament. All important questions | 


n “4 to property are made plain, and the 
book in every way meets the needs of the case.— 
Boston Journal. 


The author has rendered an immense service to | 
the cause of equal rights, and to the diffusion | 


of just the knowledge which is of prime impor- 
tance in the intelligent discussion of the ques- 
tion. Facts are presented in such simple, com- 
prehensible style as to be easily assimilated by 
the most superficial student.—Boston Courier. 


Its subjects are discussed in a thoroughly intel- 
ligible manner, and not without occasional 
flashes of welcome wit. It is a book that hus- 
bands, as well as wives, may study with profit.— 
Boston Beacon. 


It contains information of the utmost impor- 
tance to every woman, carefully condensed and 
classified so that any intelligent reader will be 
able to form a clear idea upon the subject, Mas- 
sachusetts women are under‘great and lasting 
obligations to the author.— Woman's Journal. 


A very helpful and suggestive volume.— Boston 
Budget. 


Written in a popular style, it will be found both 
interesting and instructive. Women certainly 
ought to understand the laws which affect them, 
and there can be no pleasanter way of informing 
themselves than by the use of this book.—Chris- 
tian Register. 

It is written in an interesting manner, and no 
reader will consider it dry. Those whose cause 
he has advocated, the women of Massachusetts 


and women everywhere, will rejoice in the ap- | 


pearance of so able a champion.—American Law 
Review. 








THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 


A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 

The Home Science Publishing Company, 
Boston, Mass. 

















A Postal 


will bring you the story of 


A New 
American Industry, 


* The booklet entitled: 
“Linen, How It Grows, 
and How It Is Made,” is 
sent free on application. 


NATIONAL 
FLAX FIBER CO. 


Nos. 85, 86, 87, 88 Gahm Building, 
161 SUMMER STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 B St., Bost 





A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 

Office hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M. 
KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Harkior T. Topp, Cor. See’y. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


The DeMeritte School 


Prepares boys for college, the scientific 
school, and gives a liberal English course. 
The school reopens SEPT, 23, in its 
new rooms, Huntington Chambers, 32 
| Huntington Avenue, 
EDWIN DeMERITTE, Principal. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school in 
j New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


| Advanced and Thorough 











Methods of Instruction 
_Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being annually 
available for study. 
For catalogues and information apply to 
FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar, 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 
Twenty-ninth year opens October 3, 1901, 


eens examinations Sept. 30 and Oct. 1, 





= 


Girls’ Classical School 


20th Year Opened Sept. 18, 1901. 22 Instructors 


May Wright Sewall, Principal Indianapolis, Ind 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder Catalogue Free, 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
Woman’s Medical College ot Pa. 


52nd Annnal Session. Four years’ curriculum, 
Laboratory courses, Clinical Instruction and 
Quizzes in all departments. 
Clara Marshall, M. D., Dean,'Box 126, N. College 
Ave.and 21st St. 





| 


‘Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


| FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medica 
college in New England whose Diplomas are 
recognized by the Mass, Med, Society, 

Commenced its regular course of lectures in 
its new and thoroughly equipped building corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900 
For further information or catalogues address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y. 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFF’CR AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston, 





The Drs. give their attention to bobth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. . 








Yellowstone 


National 
| Park. 


Competitors of the Northern Pacific 
| Railway say the name Yellowstone 
| National Park is one to conjure with, 
| thus unwittingly bearing witness to the 

wonders of that wonderful Wonderland. 
Next July the railways will make exceed- 
ingly low rates to San Francisco, as for 
| example, $59.00 from Chicago, includ- 
| ing return via Portland and N. P. R. 
Go and see for yourself, California, Ore- 
gon, Washington, Montana, the cities of 
Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Spokane, Hel- 
| ena, Butte, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth 
and the Superiors, and last, but not least, 
Yellowstone National Park. If 
you will send to Chas. S. Fee, St. Paul, 
Minn., or C, E. Foster, 279 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass., for an Epworth 
F.eague map folder, you will see the 
necessity o€ bnying your tickets for return 
via the N. P. R., as no other line 
ear offer you all of these attractions, or 
more than a fraction thereof. We have 
the only rail line to the Park. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE Ne. 1971. 











JOHNSON & SMITH. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








MINNESOTA ANNUAL MEETING. 
—— , 

The’ Minnesota W. S. A. will hold its 
annual meeting Oct. 24 and 25, at Mankato. 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt will give the prin- 
cipal address. 

Maup C, STocKwELt, President. 


NEBRASKA ANNUAL MEETING. 








The Zist annual meeting of the Nebraska 
WS. A. will be held in Lincoln, Nov. 12, 
15, 14 

Ali State officers, presidents of auxiliary 
county and local associations, and three 
delegates of each local club, with one dele- 
gate additional for each 25 members, are en- 
titled to vote in the convention. 

The delegates will be entertained for lodg- 
ing and breakfa.t in the hospitable homes of 
Lineoln. 

The national president, Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt, will addresss the convention and 
conduct # question-box. 

Mr. A. L. Bixby, the poet-philosopher of 
the State Journal, and Miss Laura A. Gregg, 
manager of the woman suffrage headquar- 
ters, will hold a joint debate on the ques- 
tion, ‘Resolved, That the right of citizens to 
vote should vot be denied or abridged on 
account of sex.” 

A symposium will be conducted by eight 
prominent State workers, on “How would 
the eufranchisement of women advance the 
progress of civilization?” 

Mrs. Emma Shuman, of Nebraska City, 
will preside over a work conference on‘ What 
methods of work have proved successful in 
increasing membership, stimulating activity, 
and extending the club influeuce?”’ 

All auxiliary organizations are urged to 
send complete delegations; and friends of 
the cause, not identified with the organiza- 
tion, are cordially iuvited to atiend and ac- 
cept the same hospitality accorded to dele- 
gates CLaRA A Youna, President. 

Ipa L. Denny, Secretary. 


——_?— 


WOMEN VOTERS FOR SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


The welfare of the Boston Public 
Schools demands the united effort of all 
good citizens for the election of honorable 
and competent persons to the school 
board. 

9,542 women voted last year. This vote 
doubled would establish a balance of 
power, and would lift the schools out of 
the control of partisan politics. 

The women of Boston are entitled to 
vote for the school committee, and are 
urgently requested to exercise this right 
and so prove their intelligent desire to 
improve the schools, 

In order to vote at the coming muni- 
cipal election, women must be registered 
before Nov. 21. Printed voting lists are 
made up on the last day of registration, 
and only women whose names are on 
these lists can vote on election day. 

WHO MAY REGISTER. 





Every woman born in the United States, 
or married to a citizen, native or natural- 
ized, who will be 21 years of age Dec, 10, 
1901, who can read English and write her 
name, may register. if she has resided in 
the State one year, and in the city six 
months preceding election day, Tuesday, 
Dec, 10, 1901. 

It costs nothing to register, and there is 
no penalty if a woman does not vote after 
she has registered. The clerks ask a few 
simple questions about residence, etc., 
and that is all. 

WHEN AND WHERE TO REGISTER. 

At old Court House, in the rear of City 
Hall on Court Street, near Young’s Hotel. 
Enter at the door nearest City Hall. 
Week days from Oct. 5 until Oct. 16, in- 
clusive, from 9 A, M. to 10 P. M. Nov. 6 
+o 10 inclusive, from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 
Noy. 11 to 20 inclusive, from 9 A. M. to 10 
<i 

At Places Nearer Home. On week days 
from Oct. 5 until Oct. 16 inclusive, and 
from Nov. 11 to 20 inclusive, between 6 
P. M. and 10 P. M., at that one of the fol- 
lowing places located in the ward in which 
you had your residence May 1, 1901. 


"WARD ' 

1 fappan School House, Lexington St. 

2 Armory Building, Maverick St. 

3 Old Winthrop School House, Bunker 
Hill St. 

i Bunker Hill Grammar School Hoyse, 
Baldwin St. 

5 City Hall, City Square, Charlestown. 

6 Ward Room, North Bennet St. 

7 Pierpont School House, Hudson St. 

8 Wells School House, Blossom St. 

9 Old Franklin School House, Washing- 
ton St. 5s 

10 Rice School House, Appleton St. 

Ii Prince School House, Exeter St. 

12 School House. West Concord St. 

13 Spel~an Hall, West Broadway. 

14 Booth, East Fourth St., near K. St. 
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15 Court Room, Dorchester and W. Fourth. 

16 Winthrop Hall, Upham's Corner. 

17 Vine St. Chapel, cor. Dudley St. 

18 Old Bath-house, Cabot St. 

19 Old Pumping Station, Elmwood St. 

20 Tae Room Building, Meeting House 

ill. 

21 Dudley St. Cpese House, Dudley St. 

32 Tomfobrde Hall, Boylston Station. 

23 Minton Hall (Ward Koom), Hyde Park 
Ave. 

24 Dorchester Hall, Field’s Corner. 

25 Old Town Hall, Washington Street, 


Brighton. 
Let every Boston woman register with- 
out delay. H. B. B. 





TEN LEGISLATURES NEXT JANUARY. 

Early next January the Legislatures of 
ten States will convene. These States are 
Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, Mis- 
sissippi, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Khode Island, and South 
Carolina. 

In some of these States the length of 
session is limited to sixty days, and in all 
of them business has to be introduced 
early in order to secure consideration. In 
almost all these States the sessions are 
biennial. ‘Therefore in such States equal 
suffrage can only be secured during the 
coming two years by prompt action early 
next January. It can only be had through 
the Legislatures when in session. Now, 
therefore, is the time to act. 

In each State and Territory above 
named the friends of equal suffrage should 
at once decide what their action shall be. 
Petitions should immediately be prepared 
and circulated, asking for such forms of 
suffrage for women as the Legislature has 
power to confer, In every State, presi- 
dential suffrage can be conferred by the 
State Legislature under the provisions of 
the Federal Constitution, which ordains 
that ‘teach State shall appoint in such 
manner as the Legislature thereof may 
direct a number of electors equal to the 
whole number of Senators and Represen- 
tatives to which the State may be entitled 
in Congress.’’ In some States municipal 
suffrage may also be conferred by the 
State Legislature. Every State Legisla- 
ture can also submit a woman suffrage 
amendment to the voters for acceptance 
or rejection, 

Suffrage may be extended to women on 
the same terms as are prescribed for men, 
or upon such other terms as the Legisla- 
ture may see fit to prescribe, such as the 
ability to read and write, or the payment 
ofatax. It will be wise to petition for 
the form of suffrage most likely to be 
granted. It will not be wise to ask for 
the submission of a constitutional amend- 
ment unless there is a general public sen- 
timent in its favor. 

Of all measures, presidential suffrage is 
the one which I myself most wish to see 
carried. For the National election is the 
most important, conspicuous, and inter- 
esting. Moreover, it is free from all local 
complications. The issues are definite 
and enlist universal attention. The vote 
of women at this election would be so 
general as to demonstrate their willing- 
ness to exercise the right, and the object- 
lesson would ensure a speedy concession 
of fuller enfranchisement. 

Why should not the State suffrage soci- 
ety in each of these ten States petition its 
Legislature next January so to change its 
election law as to enable women to take 
part in the next presidential election? 

H. B. B. 





EQUAL SUFFRAGE BY GRADUAL AP- 
PROACHES. 


An experience of more than thirty years 
proves that in States where society is 
fully organized, habits matured, and pop- 
ulation diversified, suffrage for women 
can only be reached by gradual approach- 
es. In Massachusetts and New York 
more local work has been done than in 
any others, yet without avail for equal 
suffrage on a universal basis. About 
one-third of the Legislature can be had, 
and a similar proportion of the popular 
vote. 

On the other hand, for partial suffrage, 
in school matters, or for municipal suf- 
frage for women taxpayers, more than 
twenty States have been carried, including 
New York and Louisiana. 

This is in accordance with the history 
of manhood suffrage. First only the rich; 
then smaller property owners; then all 
who pay a poll tax; finally even tax de- 
faulters, as in Massachusetts, have secured 
the right to vote. Why are not similar 
steps natural in the case of women? 

The recent extension of suffrage to 
women taxpayers in the towns and vil- 
lages of New York State, in cases where a 
special tax is proposed for public im- 
provements, would seem to indicate a 
willingness on the part of Legislatures to 
recognize the time-honored principle of 
“taxation and representation insepara- 
ble,”’ in its application to women. Why 


not make a concerted effort in the State 
Legislatures which meet next January, to 
secure full municipal suffrage for women 
taxpayers? 

The government of cities is notoriously 
and scandalously corrupt. 


This corrup- 








tion grows steadily more flagrant. No 
reform seems possible without a reform 
in the voting constituency. To eliminate 
and restrict the existing suffrage seems 
impossible, To extend it to tax-paying 
women would accomplish a similar result. 
Here in Boston, for instance, there are 
20,000 women who pay several million 
dollars’ annual tax into the city treasury. 
Elections in Boston are usually carried by 
from 5,000 to 10,000 majority. Evidently 
20,000 exceptionally responsible, person- 
ally interested women might, if enfran- 
chised, hold a balance of power for finan- 
cial stability and honest government. 

We have had an object-lesson in Boston 
for the past ten years. Half that number 
of women voters for school committee 
have repeatedly defeated bad candidates 
and elected good ones. Why not make 
suffrage for women taxpayers in muni- 
cipal elections our watchword, and thus 
introduce an influential element for re- 
form in the very communities where 
reform is most needed? H. B. B. 
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COMPULSORY VOTING IN BELGIUM. 


The visit to this country of Dr. Fernand 
Deschamps, secretary of the Sociological 
Society of Belgium, sent to investigate 
woman suffrage, has stimulated interest 
in Belgium’s curious and complicated 
electoral system, A. Nerincx, of Brus- 
sels, gives an account of its workings in 
the Annals of the American Academy, 
published at Philadelphia. It is hardly 
necessary to say that we do not regard as 
‘*practically universal’’ any system of suf- 
frage from which all women are excluded; 
nor would most Americans approve of the 
‘plural vote,’’ by which one man may 
cast four ballots. Mr. Nerinex says: 

‘‘With the institution of the plural vote 
and the compulsory vote and of propor- 
tional representation, the system of a 
practically universal suffrage as applied 
in the little kingdom of Belgium has 
reached a standard of intelligent organiza- 
tion as yet unequaled in any other coun- 
try. The compulsory vote appears to the 
student of political science as the alpha of 
electoral urganization, The greatest evil 
in a democracy is the indifference of its 
best people toward public business, and 
the worst form of that indifference is elec- 
toral abstention, because it leaves the gov- 
ernment of the country and the power of 
the legislature completely in the hands of 
the professional politician and his disrep- 
utable supporters. Now it is a fact that 
unless the quieter people are made to 
vote, by some artificial machinery, it is 
very hard to bring them to the polls in 
the necessary large numbers, even where 
party organization is strong and when a 
vital question is at stake. In Belgium, 16 
per cent. of the voters used to stay away, 
notwithstanding the exertions of the party 
leaders. After the adoption of the com- 
pulsory vote, the average rate of absten- 
tion fell suddenly to between 4 and 5 per 
cent., and it is sure to decrease still more 
owing to the increased chance of success 
tnat proportional representation gives to 
all parties interested in the political 
struggle. 

‘*The theoretical question whether suf- 
frage may be rendered compulsory by 
statute was easily put aside, since the 
franchise has generally ceased to be 
looked upon purely as a right which a 
citizen is at liberty to make use of or to 
neglect, and is, on the contrary, regarded 
as a civic duty, which he is bound to per- 
form scrupulously in the interests of the 
community, for which every citizen is a 
trustee in a general way. 

‘The main objection of most political 
thinkers to the compulsory vote is the 
practical difficulty of enforcing the obliga- 
tion efficiently. Obviously, public opinion 
would not brook severe penalties, and if 
the penalty is but light, who will be afraid 
to incur it, if one derives more profit from 
attending to one’s business or one’s pleas- 
ure than from voting? The answer to the 
problem was found in a particular kind of 
penalties, at once light, but such as are 
not risked lightly by responsible citizens, 
ranging from a mere warning in the case 
of first offenders to a small fine of 25 
francs and the suspension of political 
rights for a period of ten years in the case 
of obdurate offenders. This suspension 
precludes the offender from being, during 
that term, a candidate for any office or 
promotion whatsoever in the public ser- 
vice, and from public honors, and deprives 
him of his franchise for the same time. 
To some it looked ridiculous tv punish a 
man by taking from him a right precisely 
because he did not care to exercise it. 
But it is one thing wilfully to neglecta 
privilege under certain uninteresting cir- 
cumstances, and another to be deprived 
of it altogether for ten years. The facts, 
as shown by statistics, fully bore out the 
soundness of the confidence which the 
framers of the revised constitution of 
1893 had put in the compulsory vote. 

“If democracy is to redeem its magnifi- 
cent pledges to the people, as we fondly 
hope, it can only do so by the coéperation 
of the more honest, the more responsible, 














in a word, the better citizens of the coun- 
try, and this must be secured at any cost, 
either voluntarily by education,—and his- 
tory shows that mere education, example, 
and persuasion are not always a match 
for the scheming professional politicians 
and the machine bosses,—or else by the 
compulsory vote.”’ 





LADIES OF THE MACCABEES. 


Mrs. Lillian M. Hollister, of Port Hu- 
ron, Mich., has been re-elected ‘‘Supreme 
Commander” of the ‘*Ladies of the Macca- 
bees of the World,” for the term of two 
years. This organization was the first of 
the insurance orders exclusively for wom- 
en, It was organized in 1892, and has a 
membership of 92,000 women, 23,000 mem- 
bers having been added during the past 
year. Two million of dollars have been 
paid out by the organization in benefits. 
The “Supreme Hive,’’ at Port Huron, 
owns property valued at over $16,000. It 
publishes a monthly paper, The Ladies’ 
Review, edited by Miss Bina M. West. 
Mrs. Hollister and Miss West, ‘Supreme 
Record- Keeper,’’ each receive $4,500 salary 
per year. The entire cost of management 
during the year 1900 amounted to over 
$111,000. The official reports show that 
$22,000 were paid during the month of 
July, 1901, in sums of $500, $1,000 and 
$2,000, to the husbands or children of de- 
ceased members. Other disbursements 
for the month amounted to over $9,000, 
with a balance left in the treasury of more 
than $357,000. It will be seen from these 
figures that the ‘Ladies of the Maccabees”’ 
is a large business organization. It is 
progressive also, and sends fraternal dele- 
gates to the meetings of the National Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, the National 
Council of Women, the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, etc, » At the celebra- 
tion of Miss Anthony’s eightieth birthday, 
Feb. 15, 1900, Mrs. Hollister presented 
greetings on behalf of the business women 
of the United States. F. M.A. 
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WOMEN AS BANK TELLERS. 

he Royal Trust Company’s Bank of 
Chicago has dismissed the thirteen male 
tellers in the savings department, and put 
in their places thirteen young women. 
The reason given is that the girls do the 
work more satisfactorily. The head of 
the department explains: 

‘**We do not take the girls because we 
want to displace the men. Our boys are 
a good lot of willing work»rs, but we find 
that the girls do the work in the savings 
department better. We leave not consid- 
ered putting any of them in the commer- 
cial line. 

“They get the same pay the men do, 
and are satisfactory because they keep 
regular hours, and are willing to work 
hard with trifles. They like to work 
here, and we like to have them. 

“There is no flirting. The girls have 
no time for it, and customers do not try 
it any more than they try to flirt with the 
women who sell tickets at the elevated 
stations.”’ 


a ee ee 
WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

Miss Marion Darling, who has been act- 
ing as pastor of the Congregational 
Church at Detroit, Minn., for the past 
three months, was recently ordained, The 
Chicago Advance says: ‘Her services 
have been acceptable beyond all expecta- 
tions, and the church is very hopeful in 
its outlook for the future.”’ 








Rev. Florence Buck. has lately closed 
her work at Manistee, Mich., as pastor of 
the church and State missionary, The 
services both morning and evening were 
well attended. They were most impres- 
sive and earnest, and the words of appre- 
ciation by her devoted people showed that 
her work had been deeply valued. The 
audience room was beautifully decorated 
with white flowers and golden-rod. This 
church is in a very prosperous condition, 
and a large number of young people are 
actively interested in its work. 

There are now about thirty women pas- 
tors of Unitarian churches in the United 
States. The latest addition to their ranks 
is Miss Estella E, Padgham, of Syracuse, 
N. Y., who has just been ordained. The 
ordination services were held in May Me- 
morial Church in Syracuse, which Miss 
Padgham has attended all her life. The 
ordination sermon was by the Rev. Marie 
H. Jenney, of Des Moines, Ia., who was 
ordained a few years ago in the same 
church, The invocation and right hand 
of fellowship were given by Rev. Mary 
Safford, of Des Moines, the ordaining 
prayer by Rev. William C. Gannett, of 
Rochester, N. Y., and the charge to the 
pastor by Rev. Samuel R. Calthrop, of 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Miss Padgham has been a life-long 
friend of Miss Jenney, and from early 
childhood has wished to make the minis- 
try her life work. After graduating at 
Smith College, she took a course in the 











Unitarian Theological Seminary at Mead- 
ville, Pa., at which Miss Jenney prepared 
for the ministry. Miss Padgham gradu- 
ated from Meadville last spring, and then 
went to Des Moines to take charge of Miss 
Jenney’s church while the latter made a 
trip abroad, 

The church at Perry, Ia., of which Miss 
Padgham is to have charge, is in a flour. 
ishing little parish in a village of about 
5,000 inhabitants. The society has been 
established for some time, but has never 
had a regular minister, Rev. Mary Safford, 
a colleague of Miss Jenney and State sec- 
retary of the Iowa Unitarian Society, 
preaching there every fortnight. The con- 
gregation was enthusiastic over the work 
of the church and anxious to. have a pas- 
tor, and also desirous that the new pastor 
should be a woman. Miss Padgham 
preached in the church twice, was well 
received, and was givenacall. After her 
ordination at Syracuse, she went to Perry, 
where the installation services were held, 
Miss Jenney and Miss Safford officiating, 
She will enter upon her duties at once. 





COLORADO’S WOMEN CITIZENS. 

Ellis Meredith contributes to Ainslie’s 
Maguzine an able article on ‘*The Woman 
Citizen.”” It is an account of what has 
been done by the women’s clubs of the 
United States in educational, philan- 
thropic, reformatory and political lines, 
The part on the political work of women 
will be of especial interest to our readers. 
Mrs. Meredith says: 

“It is amusing to hear how women 
have ‘rushed into politics.’ On the con- 
trary, women have obeyed that excellent 
old rule about trouble, and have rarely 
troubled politics until politics troubled 
them. Take, for instance, a case which 
occurred in Colorado about ten years ago, 
A young couple came here, the man being 
far gone with consumption. His wife had 
married him for the purpose of bringing 
him to this climate and, if possible, nurs- 
ing him back to life; but they came too 
late. She was not even acquainted with 
his people; nevertheless that kind and lov- 
ing husband willed the child that was not 
born until after his Geath, to his parents, 
and they came here and took it away from 
her. The law allowed it, and the court 
allowed it; and straightway that woman, 
and all the women who knew her unhappy 
story, became raging suffragists, and they 
never rested until they had the ballot. 
The first law passed thereafter gave the 
mother equal ownership in her children. 
This is a proceeding so radical and un- 
heard-of that it obtains in only one-fifth 
of the States of the Union. 

‘So much has been done without the 
ballot that many men and women regard 
it as somewhat unimportant. It is often 
true that as much can be accomplished 
indirectly as directly, but the indirect in- 
fluence is always questionable. There is 
a great gulf fixed between the woman 
lobbyist and the woman constituent; and 
to the latter is accorded a universal cour- 
tesy never shown to theformer. It might 
be said of the ballot, as the Texas cowboy 
said of a gun: ‘When you want it, you 
want it bad, and there ain’t no time to 
wait.’ 

‘‘About a year ago the New York Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs, numbering about 
30,000 women, asked its State Legislature 
to establish an Industrial School for girls. 
The Federation was reinforced by other 
organizations aggregating perhaps 100,000 
women, and they stated their case and 
urged an appropriation of $150,000 to put 
it in operation. There are eighty refor- 
matories, rescue homes, etc., in New York, 
but there is no place where a girl can go 
to learn how to make her way. This was 
to be preventive work, and the idea was 
to teach housework, dressmaking, milli- 
nery and other feminine avocations. 

“The legislators were most courteous. 
They listened to all the ladies had to say; 
they said the project was just such a one 
as they would enjoy voting for, and they 
promised to give the bill careful consider- 
ation, and the ladies went home hopeful. 
When they returned to see if the Commit- 
tee of the Whole was ready to report 
progress, they were told that there was no 
money available for the school, much as 
it was doubtless needed. The same week 
that Legislature established a chair of 
veterinary science in one of the colleges 
of the State, and gave it the trifling sum 
of $200,000 to begin with. There are only 
about 100,000 women in Colorado, but 
they are constituents, and they have a 
Girls’ Industrial School. 

‘In many respects Southern women 
seem less afraid of being called radical 
than their Eastern sisters, and it will not 
be surprising if the ballot should come to 
them long before it is wielded by the 
women of the Central, Eastern and New 
England States. That it will come is as 
certain as that the republic is to endure. 
It is impossible to doubt one without 
questioning the other. 

“The experience of Georgia women 
during the past year is such as to drive 
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them pollwards, willynilly. 
three pet measures which they advocated 
in their Legislature as ably as they could; 
and when it is remembered that Rebecca 
Douglas Lowe, the gracious and accom- 
plished president of the General Federa- 
tion, lives in Atlanta, as does also Mrs. 
John K. Ottley, one of the most brilliant 
club women of the whole country, it is 
not tg be supposed for an instant that 
‘influence’ did not have an opportunity 
to show its perfect work. 

“The bills were strictly humanitarian 
in character, except, possibly, that to ad- 
mit women to the State textile school. 
The other raised the age of consent (it is 
now ten years), and the third prohibited 
the employment of children under twelve 
years of age in the factories. All three 
bills were defeated. 

‘In Illinois the women passed a bill for 
the better accommodation of women stu- 
dents at the State University and the col- 
leges, and it was vetoed by the Governor. 

‘‘In Vermont the Federation had a bill 
introduced asking that women be ap- 
pointed on the boards of control of the 
asylums where women are confined. This 
unreasonable (?) demand was slain forth- 
with. 

“If men wish to keep women out of the 
pool of politics they will do well to make 
haste and give them all they ask along 
these lines, for there is no other way to 
stay their advance. 

‘‘Already the small edge of the wedge 
has made its way far into the oak of re- 
sistance. 

“In Wyoming, Colorado, Utah and Ida- 
ho women have full suffrage, including a 
vote for presidential electors. 

‘‘In Arkansas and Missouri women may 
vote on petition on the granting of saloon 
licenses. 

‘In Delaware, municipal suffrage ex- 
ists in several towns. 

‘In Kansas there is full municipal suf- 
frage. 

‘In Montana women may vote on local 
taxation. 

“In a number of cities in New York 
they may vote on the issuance of bonds 
for public improvements. 

“In Pennsylvania women may vote on 
local improvements by petitioning for or 
against them. 

‘‘Women are 
oughly now. 

‘*Nor are they in the least content to be 
active in local improvements, They have 
gone to Congress on behalf of the red- 
woods of California, the Cliff Dwellers’ 
remains in Colorado, the Palisades of the 
Hudson, and are asking for national parks 
in Minnesota, New Hampshiré and Maine. 

“Nobody claims that perfection has 
been reached in the four States where 
women have the vote. As Myron Reed 
used to say, ‘We are not right, but we 
wobble right.’ In these four States wom- 
en receive equal pay for equal work. In 
Wyoming the school laws are exception- 
ally good, and the library system under 
State control has been in vogue for years. 
There isn’t a poor-house in the State, the 
percentage of illiteracy is low, and there 
are fewer divorces than in any other 
State. Women have voted there for more 
than thirty years, and citizenship is at a 
premium, for Wyoming sent the largest 
quota, per capita, of volunteers to the 
Spanish-American War of any State in the 
Union. 

‘In Colorado the list of achievements 
since the ballot was bestowed upon women 
in 1893 is not long, but it is more than 
twice as long as the list for the two 
decades next previous. 

‘‘Women are now equal owners with 
their husbands of their children. 

‘*The age of consent has been raised to 
eighteen years. 

‘“*A State home for dependent children 
has been established. 

‘*A State industrial school for girls has 
been provided. 

‘“‘The indeterminate sentence has been 
adopted. 

‘‘Emblems have been removed from the 
ballots. 

“The Legislature which has just closed 
its labors passed 116 bills, of which a 
number had been heartily indorsed by 
many women’s organizations. Among 
others is one establishing parental schools, 
another for the care of the feeble-minded, 
several Humane Society bills, a measure 
giving the board of charities and correc- 
tion power to investigate private elee- 
mosynary institutions, another for the 
preservation of forest trees, the eight- 
hour law, the bi-weekly pay-day, and a 
bill which requires insurance companies 
that have to be sued to recover, to stand 
the costs of such suit. 

‘*Among the other results of equal suf- 
frage in Colorado is a far better enforce- 
ment of existing laws requiring merchants 
to furnish seats for women clerks, pro- 
hibiting the employment of children under 
sixteen, regulating the sale of liquor and 
tobacco to minors, and many others of 
the same general character. Through the 
efforts of Dr. Mary E. Bates, whose record 
n the Cook County (Chicago) Hospital 
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proves what one woman can do, drinking 
fountains have been placed on many of 
the street corners. At the behest of the 
City Improvement Society the City Fathers 
parked one avenue, placed rubbish cans 
on the street corners, put up anti-expec- 
toration placards, making the street cars 
absolutely clean, adopted the street roller 
sweeper, and planted trees about a number 
of the schoolhouses. 

‘In addition to these changes, there are 
many others hardly noticeable to those 
unacquainted with the old régime, or with 
the political situation elsewhere. Con- 
trast the order of the chairman of the 
Democratic party in the 1899 campaign, 
that no caucus should be held in any 
place connected with a saloon, with 
the statement of the Associated Press 
in the spring of 1898, that a bar had 
been putin the City Hall of Chicago to 
facilitate business, and make it possible 
to keep a quorum of the City Council on 
hand. 

‘Yet Colorado women do not stand in 
street cars, do not put on their own rub- 
bers, sharpen their pencils, or hold their 
umbrellas. With malice toward none and 
charity to all, let me say the Colorado 
man is a little the best type of man to be 
found anywhere on this great earth.”’ 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 

Mrs. Susan Cabot Richardson, who has 
just left an estate of about $200,000 to 
Radcliffe College, was a life-long advocate 
of woman suffrage. Yet Mrs. Helen Ken- 
drick Johnson will probably continue to 
assert that the women who want to vote 
are hostile to women’s colleges. 


Miss Helen M. Gould, another advo- 
cate of equal suffrage, has given $6,000 to 
create a third Helen Day Gould scholar- 
ship of $10,000 at Wellesley College, in 
memory of her mother, and has added $3,- 
000 to raise the two existing Helen Day 
Gould scholarships from $7000 to $10,000, 
As the residuary estate of the late George 
Frances Towle proves sufficient for a sec- 
ond scholarship at Wellesley, this will be 
known as the George William Towle 
scholarship. 

Bryn Mawr College opened its seven- 
teenth academic year on Oct, 1. The 
number of students is so great that it is 
hard to accommodate them. In addition 
to Cartref and Dolgelly, the two houses 
belonging to the college, the adjoining 
house, Llamberis, has been rented. The 
three together form a small supplement- 
ary college hall, accommodating thirty 
students, but this is by no means suffi- 
cient. Unless the friends of the college 
provide a new residence hall very soon, 
the college will be seriously inconveni- 
enced. Two hundred and ninety-one 
students have taken the entrance exami- 
nations. 

A number of Wellesley graduates have 
received important appointments begin- 
ning this autumn. Miss Ellen 8S. David- 
son of ’87 is to be lecturer in history at 
Barnard College; Miss Grace Andrews of 
°89, who received the doctor’s degree in 
mathematics at Columbia University last 
June, is also to teach at Barnard this year; 
and Miss Julia N. Colles of ’97 has been 
appointed assistant in physics at Barnard. 
Miss Elizabeth H. Palmer of ’87 is to be 
instructor in Latin at Vassar this year, 
and Miss Mary Lewis, ’91, is teaching 
English in Oahu College, Honolulu, H. I. 


Miss Mary L. Williams, Wellesley ’97, 
who received the degree of bachelor of 
divinity from Hartford Theological Sem- 
inary at the last commencement, returns 
to Hartford this autumn for a year of 
graduate work, after spending the summer 
in Europe. 





Alice M. Atkinson, Ph. D., of Bucking- 
ham, Pa., recently of Swathmore College, 
sailed for Naples, Italy, on Sept. 19, ac- 
companied by Winifred Ball, a fellow 
student with her in her course of advanced 
study at the University of Pennsylvania. 
Dr. Atkinson will go from Naples to Ath- 
ens, where she will spend the winter with 
her friends, Dr. Paul Shorey (University 
of Chicago), and wife. Dr. Shorey is in 
charge this year of the ‘American School”’ 
at Athens. 

Jessie Fawcett, the bright young col- 
ored girl who won the alumne scholarship 
at the Girls’ High School, Philadelphia, 
intends to compete for a scholarship at 
Cornell University. The alumne scholar- 
ship will pay her tuition forfour years. If 
she wins the Cornell scholarship, it will 
enable her to pay the other expenses. 
Her father, who is a minister, offered the 
opening prayer at the commencement ex- 
ercises when she graduated. 


A large importation of Florentine Re- 
naissance sculpture has been added to the 
casts in the Hillyer Art Gallery of Smith 





College. This makes the collection of 
statuary the best in the country after that 
in the Boston Art Museum, and possibly 
the Metropolitan Museum. Several of the 
new specimens are found nowbere else in 
America; fur example, the lion by Dona- 
tello. The collection of paintings, already 
unusually representative of American 
work, is enlarged yearly by the income of 
Mr. Hillyer’s endowment. 

Miss Julia Snow, a graduate of Cornell, 
who took her doctor’s degree at Zurich, 
comes from teaching at Rockford College 
and the University of Michigan to take a 
place in the botanical department of Smith 
College. 





Among the new appointments at Wells 
College, Aurora, N. Y., are those of Miss 
Anna L,. Van Benscoten, Ph. D., (Géttin- 
gen), a successful teacher of much experi- 
ence, as professor of mathematics; and 
Miss Emily Ray Gregory, Ph. D., (Chica- 
go), as professor of biology. Dr. Gregory 
hasdone much work at Wood’s Holl, and 
held for six months the woman’s table at 
the marine biological station at Naples. 

Mrs. Oreola Williams Haskell, the new 
president of the Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
League of Brooklyn, N. Y., is a graduate 
of Cornell University. Mrs, Haskell took 
part in the symposium at Buffalo, at the 
Conference of the National W. S. A., on 
the subject of what the enfranchisement 
of women will bring about, and her work 
for the cause is regarded as most promis- 
ing. F. M. A. 

NATIONAL PURITY CONGRESS. 

The National Purity Convention, to be 
held in Chicago, Oct. 8, 9, and 10, in the 
First M,. E, Church, Clark and Washing- 
ton Streets, announces a programme with 
many interesting features. 

On Tuesday evening, Dr. O. Edward 
Janney, of Baltimore, president of the 
American Purity Alliance, will preside, 
The address of welcome will be given by 
Rev. M. M. Parkhurst, D. D., president of 
the Anti-Saloon League of Chicago, with 
responses by Mrs. Elizabeth .B. Grannis 
and Maurice Gregory. There will be an 
address by the chairman; one on Light 
from the Depths, by Mrs. E. M. Whitte- 
more, founder of the Door of Hope Rescue 
Homes, New York City; on Mormonism 
and Purity, by Rev. Wm. R. Campbell, 
editor The Kinsman, Salt Lake City; and 
on Purity and the Negro, by Mrs. Mary 
Church Terrell, president National Asso- 
ciation of Colored Women, Washington, 
D. C. 

Wednesday morning, Rev. Joseph Flint, 
Harvey, Ill., president of the American 
Purity League, will preside. There will 
be addresses on Neglected Factors in the 
Problem of Life, Chas. L. Plymate, found- 
er of the ‘‘New Crusade,’’ Crawfordsville, 
Indiana; Abolitionist and Rescue Work 
Among Men, Women, and Children in 
Holland and Java, Madame C. Klerck, 
Holland; The Cure of the Social Evil, 
Rev. Jesse Jones, pastor Congregational 
Church, Halifax, Mass.; Boys’ Tempta- 
tions and Practical Help for Them, Chas. 
A. Mitchell, founder Industrial Home, 
Marionville, Mo.; The Purity Problem, 
Mrs. Manetta Tinney, evangelist North- 
western Purity Association, Kirwin, Kan. ; 
The White Slave Traffic in Europe, W. A. 
Coote, secretary English National Vigi- 
lance Association, London; An Ounce of 
Prevention, Hattie A. Schwendener, M.D., 
St. Joseph, Mich.; and The Incorrigible 
Child—What Shall We do with It? Mr. 
Whitehead, Humane Agent, St. Joseph, 
Mich. In the afternoon, Mrs. Elizabeth 
B. Grannis, president National Christian 
League for the Promotion of Social Purity, 
New York City, will preside. The ad- 
dresses will be by Frank Moss, vice-presi- 
dent National Christian League, New 
York City; Parental Responsibilities, by 
Mrs. Emma F. A. Drake, M. D., author 
of ‘‘What a Young Wife Ought to Know,”’ 
Denver; The Medical Phase of Purity, 
Dr. Carolyn Geisel, associate superintend- 
ent Rescue Department National W. C, T. 
U.; Some Essentials of Race Progress, J. 
LB. Caldwell, president National Purity 
Association, Chicago. Address, Rev. Dr. 
Wm. White Wilson, Stat® president Na- 
tional Christian League, Chicago; Sacred- 
ness of Fatherhood, Miss Hattie Dickson, 
Purity Superintendent Iowa W. C. T. U., 
Marshalltuwn; How to Elevate the Home 
Life, Dr. Mary Wood-Allen, superintend- 
ent Purity Department World’s W. C. T. 
U., Ann Arbor, Mich.; Chastity and 
Health, Dr. Ernest L. Hayford, Chicago; 
Purity Work in India, Helen S. Dyer, late 
of Bombay; Address, J. H. Richards, su- 
perintendent Beulah Home, Chicago. 

In the evening, “Dr. Mary Wood-Allen 
will preside. There will be addresses on 
White Shield Work, by Rose M. Wood- 
Allen, formerly superintendent of White 
Shield Department W. C. T. U., Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich.; The Evangel of the New Cen- 
tury, with special reference to White 
Cross work, Mrs. Mary E. Teats, White 
Cross lecturer National W. C. T. U., In- 








dianapolis; recitation, Mrs. Wm. Bowles, 
Hartford, Conn.; The Cigarette and the 
Crusade Against It, Prof. Frank V. Irish, 
president National Anti-Cigarette League, 
Columbus, O.; Moralizing vs. Demoraliz- 
ing Amusements, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, pastor All Souls’ Church, Chicago; 
The White Slave Trade, Rev. M. B. Gott, 
mission worker, St. Louis; Florence Crit- 
tenton Missions, Kate Waller Barrett, 
Washington, D. C. 

Thursday morning, B. S. Steadwell, 
president Northwestern Purity Associa- 
tion, La Crosse, Wis., will preside. There 
will be an address on The Power of God 
for a Pure Life, Rev. Milton S. Anderson, 
pastor People’s Church, New Britain, 
Conn.; @ paper by Mrs. A. L. Prindle, 
rescue worker, New York City; Original 
Story, Illustrative of Purity in Literature 
and Art, Mrs. E, M. Adams, evangelist 
Northwestern Purity Association, Mound 
City, Kan.; Municipality and Vice, Mrs. 
Dora Leslie Webb, Superintendent Purity 
State W. C. T. U., East Palestine, O.; 
Teaching Purity in the Schools, Joseph 
S. Walton, Ph. D., Philadelphia; The In- 
fluence of Diet upon Character, Dr. J. H. 
Kellogg. Battle Creek, Mich.; Purity and 
Self-Supporting Women, Mrs. Elizabeth 
B. Grannis, New York; Thea Hopefulness 
of Rescue Work, Mrs. M. E. Otto, rescue 
worker, St. Louis; The Solidarity of Vice 
and Vicious Methods, Miss Annie Goff, 
member of Social Purity Alliance, London; 
The Care of Dependent Children, Mrs. 
Virginia T. Smith, Hartford, Conn, 

In the afternoon, Maurice Gregory, of 
London, will preside. The addresses will 
be on Preservation of Purity through the 
Moral Education of the Young, Rev. Jo- 
seph F, Flint, Harvey, Ill.; Divorce not a 
Matter of Choice, Rev. D. D. Mitchell, 
Iowa, superintendent Northwestern Purity 
Association, Winnebago City, Minn.; The 
telation between Modern Social Vice and 
Ancient Sex-Worship, Rev. A. H. Lewis, 
D. D., vice-president National Christian 
League, Plainfield, N. J.; Purity of Heart, 
Capt. Charles T. Potter, Hartford, Conn.; 
A Strange Silence, Its Cause and Cure, 
Miss Belle H. Mix, Danville, Ia.; Impur- 
ity and Intemperance, Henry W. Wilbur, 
editor The Philanthropist, New York City; 
The Greatest Force in the World, Rev. 
Sylvanus Stall, author “Self and Sex Se- 
ries,’’ Philadelphia; The Work of the In- 
ternational Abolitionist Association, M. 
Minod, secretary, Geneva. 

In the evening, Rev. Sylvanus Stall, 
D. D., of Philadelphia, will preside. 
There will be addresses on Improved 
Dress a Help to a Pure Life, Mrs. May 
Wright Sewall; Why America Should Join 
the International Abolitionist Movement, 
Maurice Gregory, secretary Friends’ Abo- 
litionist Society and member of the 
“Commission Administrative’? of the In- 
ternational Abolitionist Federation, Lon- 
don; Young Men and Morality, Rev. 
Frank M. Carson, Chicago. 
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OUR NEW YORK ELTTER. 





New York, Oct. 4, 1901, 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The annual convention of the New 
York State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
to be held next week at Buffalo, is attract- 
ing the attention of club women through- 
out the State. The sessions will be held 
in the Delaware Avenue Baptist Church, 
a beautiful building in the most desirable 
part of the city, in the morning and after- 
noon on Tuesday and Thursday, and on 
Wednesday only inthe morning. Wednes- 
day afternoon there will be a grand recep- 
tion at the Woman’s Building in the Pan- 
American Exposition grounds, and various 
receptions by clubs and individuals will 
fill up the other evenings. The head- 
quarters will be at the Hotel Genesee. 
The subjects announced for discussion 
are ‘‘Civics,’’ led by Mrs. William A. 
Montgomery, of Rochester; ‘‘Civil Service 
Reform,” led by Mrs. H. J. Tansley, of 
New York; ‘‘Libraries,’’ led by Mrs. 
Charles O. H. Craigie, of Brooklyn; ““Mu- 
sic, Art and Literature,” led by Mrs. 
Charles M. Dow, Jamestown; and ‘Phil- 
anthropy,’’ led by Mrs. George W. Towns- 
end, of Buffalo. Certainly these topics 
offer a wide range of subjects of interest 
to women, and the fact that the Conven- 
tion is to be held while the Pan-American 
Exposition is in progress will help to 
attract. It is hoped that there will be a 
large attendance of club members, besides 
the regular delegates. 

An interesting letter from Mrs. Mary 
Seymour Howell speaks of the recent 
election in Mt. Morris, at which the wom- 
en of that place voted. The question sub- 
mitted to the tax-payers was that of 
adopting a complete system of sewerage, 
Although her letter is a private one, I 
cannot forbear quoting the portion of it 
which refers to this subject. She says: 

Under our new law passed last winter, 
the women voted here on improved sew- 
erage. Mother andI voted. It was a 
novel experience. We went into the little 
booth and wrote our secret ballots and 
made our cross for or against the im- 
provements. Many women voted who 
had always fought suffrage. They were 


the first women I saw, as I went into the 
hall, leading a crowd of women. Some 
were young, and one was eighty-four 
years old. ‘This is the first vote cast since 
the law was passed, and I was glad for our 
Otto Kelsey, for this success in his own 
Livingston County. He is now the wom- 
en’s champion in the Legislature. 

The various clubs will soon begin their 
winter work. The first meeting of Soro- 
sis will occur Oct. 7. The Health Protec- 
tive Association, the Professional Wo- 
man’s League, and the Mothers’ Club will 
follow. The Bedford Political Equality 
League, of Brooklyn, will open the season 
with a reception Thursday evening of this 
week, at the home of its popular presi- 
dent, Mrs. Talbot-Perkins, at 103 Jeffer- 
son Avenue, 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

75 East 81st Street. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


The annual meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Single Tax League will be held in 
Wesleyan Hall, 36 Bromfield Street, Bos- 
ton, Sunday, Oct. 6, at 3 P. M. Propo- 
ganda plans for the coming year will be 
submitted. The hall will be open from 2 
to 3 o’clock for a social gathering. All 
interested are invited. 

A young Armenian, a competent cook 
and active worker, able to speak English, 
wants a place where his work will be part- 
ly out of doors, as his health has suffered 
from too close confinement to a hot kitch- 
en. He has had some experience on a 
farm, The junior editor of the JouRNAL 
has known him for years, and can answer 
for him as an honest man and a willing 
worker. He has not a lazy bone in his 
body. Address K, Zrvantian, care Dr. D. 
D. Nalchajian, 368a Washington Avenue, 
Chelsea, Mass. 

















AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 
SQUARE Theatr e. 
aT t St. Teleph 977 T t. Branch 





Office 168 Tremont St. 


Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at 2and8 P. M. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, OCT. 7, 


“A Million of Money.” 


* PRICES: 


Evenings, 15c., 25c., 50¢. 


Prices: | Matinees, 10c., 25c., 50c. 





MUSIC HALL 


Hamilton Pl.—Winter St.—Tel. 544 Oxford: 


WEEK OF OCT. 7. 


“MIYO SAN,” 


Last Week of the Charming 
Japenese Musical Comedy. 


25c 


Box Seats 50c,. 
All Seats Reserved. 


15c 


Orchestra Front 50c. 
Nothing Higher. 


BOSTON FOOD FAIR 


Opens Monday, Oct. 7. 
MECHANICS’ BUILDING. 


Greatest Attractions 
New England Has Ever Seen. 





See Announcements in Daily Papers. 














The most attractive showing o 


GLOVES 


is at 


MISS M.F.FISK’S 


144 Tremont Street. 


All of the new styles and 
colors, from $1.25 to $2.00. 

Miss Fisk’s $1.50 Glove has 
gained great popularity. 
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A BROKEN SONG. 
BY MOIRA O’NEIL. 
Where am I from? From the green hills of 
Erin. 
Have I no song, then? My songs are all 
sung 
What o’ my love? ’Tis alone I am farin’. 
Old grows my heart, an’ my voice yet is 
young. 

If she was tall? Like a king's own daughter. 
If she was fair? Like a mornin’ 0’ May. 
When she’d come laughin’ ’twas the runnin’ 

wather. 
When she’d come blushin’ ’twas the break 
o’ day. 
Where did she dwell? Where onc’t I had my 
dwellin’. 

Who loved her best? 
will know. 
Where is she gone? Och, why would I be 

teliin’! 
Where she is gone, there I never could go. 


There’s no one now 


THE PINE-CONE FIRE. 
BY DORA READ GOODALE. 

One night more by a pine-cone blaze, 

With the steep farm roof to cover us; 
One last night, while the blue flame plays 

And the wild-wood breath steals over us. 
Brief is life for the deeds we plan! 
Sparks like these are the dreams of man! 
Wit and folly aud love and ire 
Flash and sink like a pine-cone fire. 





Burn, ye fruits of cool, dark aisles, 
Where the least light foot falls warily ; 
surn, till the broad hearth winks and smiles, 
And the cricket there twangs merrily! 
What cares life for the deeds we plan? 
Nature laughs when she outwits man! 
Dead hopes rise as the flames mount higher: 
Burn, poor ghusts, in the pine-cone fire. 


One night more—and the great world waits, 
And its siren tongues they call to us; 

Friends and lovers will crowd our gates, 
And the old false honors fall to us. 

Brief is life for the deeds we plan; 

Strong is fate o’er the sons of man. 

Still at a breath our heart’s desire, 

Kindling, glows like the pine-cone fire! 


-_--— 


OCTOBER. 


BY THEODOSIA PICKERING GARRISON. 





October is the heartiest, happiest maid 
That e’er danced lightly through a happy 
land, 
With ruddy leaves and goldenrod arrayed. 


She sings through field and forest undis- 
mayed ; . 
The vine yields all his clusters to her hand 
October is the heartiest, happiest maid. 


Her hair is caught in 
braid ; 
Strong limbed is she, with sun-kissed 
cheeks and tanned, 
With ruddy leaves and goldenrod arrayed. 


many a nut-brown 


I weuld that I might meet her in some glade 
Where timid Dryads wait on her com- 
mand— 
October is the heartiest, happiest maid 


Or see her by the wild waves, unafraid, 
Sport with some naiad on the foam-fiecked 
sand, 
With ruddy leaves and goldenrod arrayed. 


Would I might follow where her course is 
laid! 

O sweet brunette, 
me stand? 
With ruddy leaves and goldenrod arrayed, 

October is the heartiest, happiest maid. 


what frost could bid 
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THE BURGLARS AT MISS CAMP’S. 





BY FRANCES WILSON, 





Some folks have said I was dreaming, 
and some have said ’twas all imagination. 
As for its being a dream, I was up and 
wide-awake as I ever was in my life—I 
should think so! And as for the talk of 
imagination, I ain’t an imaginative per- 
son, and never was, and I guess ’twould 
take a sight of imagination to conjure 
up a thing like that. I'll tell you all 
about it, and you can believe what you’ve 
amind to. If you don’t say it’s a queer 
story-— 

To begin at the beginning. I am 
Camp, spinster, and my age ain’t any- 
body’s business but my own and the cen- 
sus-taker’s. It’s well-known that I’m 
forehanded, and always keep my taxes 
and my church rates paid up; and my 
farm is considered to be one of the best- 
managed farms in town. Job Ashley 
works my land on shares; but I keep an 
eye on him, and I know how things ought 
to be done. I don’t say but what he’s 
honest and steady enough, and reliable as 
the most o’ men, takin’ ’em as they go. I 
never was much of a hand for men folks; 
but Job has always done what’s fair and 
right by me, and I'll speak the same of 
him. 

I’ve lived alone ever since mother died, 
brother Henry havin’ gone to New York 
and got married there, some years before. 
My house stands pretty well up on Long 
Hill, and it’s quite a piece to the nearest 
neighbor's. Folks used to tell me they 
sh’d think I'd feel lonesome ’way up there 
by myself, ’specially nights; and what 
was more, they used to say it wasn’t safe, 


Lois 





Mis’ Williams was tellin’ me so, that 
very day. She is my nearest neighbor; 
lives in the old Cyrus Williams place, 
down to the foot of the hill, She runs in 
quite often to sita spell with me in the 
afternoon. And she says: 

“TI don’t see how you can stand it here 
all alone so fur from neighbors, Lois, I 
wouldn’t stay up here alone at night for 
anything; I should be scairt to death.”’ 

She needn’t ’a’ told me that. I’ve 
known Jane Williams ever since she was 
Jane Barber, and we was girls together, 
and folks said young Cyrus Williams 
didn’t know which one of us he wanted. 
He took the one that wanted him; and 
that was Jane. And as long as I’ve known 
her, I never knew Jane to show any cour- 
age but once, and I ain’t goin’ to stop to 
tell about that now. 

‘I sh’d think,’ says Jane, ‘tyou’d feel 
safer if Job Ashley lived in the ell part. I 
know I should.”’ 

Job wanted to move into the ell part of 
my house. There’s room enough for a 
small family, and he said it would be 
handier about the work. But his wife is 
quite a hand to visit and have company, 
and I do like a quiet house. And he’s 
got a twelve-year-old boy that beats all 
the boys I ever did see for cuttin’ up. I 
said as much‘to Jane, but she didn’t seem 
to think them was very good reasons. I 
don’t know but what she was right. 

‘It seems real kind of reckless for you 
to live, so, Lois, without any man in the 
house, nor even a _ dog,’’ says she. 
‘“‘There’s such dreadful things happenin’ 
all the time, where women live alone. 
Folks think you’d ought to let Job move 
in,”’ 

‘*They can’t say but what I’ve got a dog 
in the house,’”’ says I, lookin’ up at the 
picture of brother Henry’s dog Lion, that 
hangs up over the mantelpiece. 

It’s a han’some picture of a dog as ever 
I see. It was done by a friend of brother 
Henry’s from New York that come up 
here to board one summer, and painted 
the scenery all around here. Lion was a 
nice-looking dog, and a real faithful dog, 
too, and brother Henry thought a good 
deal of him. He felt real bad when Lion 
died. 

Brother Henry always says if there’s 
any such thing as a dogs’ heaven, Lion’s 
in it, and he believes there is. I took 
such a notion to the picture that he let 
me keep it; and he says, in his kind of 
laughing way: 

**You'll always have a dog in the house, 
Lois, if you won’t have a man,”’ 

So Jane kind of smiled when I made 
that remark, but [I could see she thought 
I was headstrong, and I won’t say but 
what I was. Any way,I got enough of 
livin’ alone that very night. 

It was a moonlight night, along in the 
fall. I’d been cannin’ and _ preservin’ 
pretty much all day, and was tired, and I 
went to bed quite early. I expect I must 
have been asleep a couple of hours—but 
as for dreamin’, I hadn’t; I slep’ too 
sound for that—when all to once I was 
broad awake and holdin’ my breath and 
listening. I didn’t know what ’twas that 
waked me up, but I knew there was some- 
thin’ wrong. 

I'd locked up the house, and put the 
cat out, as | always do ’fore I go to bed, 
so I knew it wasn’t her that I’d heard—if 
I'd heard anything. My bedroom is down- 
stairs, and opens out o’ the sittin’-room; 
and the window was up, as I generally have 
it, for I like fresh air at night; but the 
blinds was closed and fastened together 
with a hook inside. It come over me ina 
minute ’t there was somebody at that 
window. 

I don’t know as I was so dreadful scairt 
as you might ’a’ s’posed I’d be, I just 
slipped out of bed, still as I could, and 
got on my wrapper; an’ I stule out into 
the sittin’-room and got the poker from 
the fire-place. But I must have made 
noise, for I heard a man’s voice 
sayin’: ‘*Be quick, Bill, the old gal’s up!”’ 

It was a frightful rough kind o’ voice, 
an’ it went through me like cold steel, 
And then I heard ’em tryin’ to pull the 
blinds open. I went back into the Wed- 
room, and there was a man’s hands feelin’ 
through the slats to get at the hook; and 
I just up with the poker and brought it 
down as hard as I could on to that man’s 
fingers —burglar or tramp or whatever he 
was, I guess I must ’a’ broke ’em; any 
way, I broke two slats. “Twas a dreadful 
foolhardy thing to do, if I’d only stopped 
to think. I’d ought to slid out the back 
door, and run down to Williams’s, through 
the orchard. Still, they might ’a’ caught 
me, if I had; and, any way, I never 
thought of athing but just to hit them 
fingers. 

Such a howl as that burglar give—and 


some 


such a curse—I never heard before! The 
other one says: 
‘Hold your noise, you fool! Stave her 


in!” 

And they smashed in the blinds and 
was coming through the window before I 
could wink, almost. I struck at the one 
that was comin’ in first, but I didn’t hit 
He dodged, and grabbed the poker 


him. 





and got it away from me; and then he got 
hold of me by the wrist, and I screamed. 

And then it come to me like a flash to 
make ’em believe I’d got adog. It was a 
foolish notion—but I lifted up my voice, 
and called out: 

“Lion! Lion! Take ’em, Lion!’’ 

The one that had hold of me kind of 
stopped a minute, half through the win- 
dow, but the one behind swore at him, 
and give him a shove. 


“There ain’t any dog,’’ sayshe. ‘‘She’s 


bluffin’. If there was a dog, he wouldn’t 
want any callin’,”’ sayshe. “Goon, you 
fool.”’ 


And then it happened! There was a 
crash in the sittin’-room, and somethin’ 
come over me like I don’t know what. I 
turned as weak as water and as cold as if 
I'd had a chill. 

That burglar let go of me and went 
backwards out of the window, and I felt a 
rush of something past me. It was just 
as if a big dog come rushin’ out of the 
sittin’-room and hurled himself at the 
window, grittin’ his teeth and growlin’, 
same as Lion used to when he was ugly. 
But there wasn’t any dog visible. 

I held on to the window-sill to steady 
myself, I was tremblin’ so. It was bright 
moonlight, and I could see them two bur- 
glars—or tramps, or whatever they was— 
just as plain as day, jumpin’ over the 
fence as if they was crazy, and runnin’ 
down the road as I never see two men run 
before in all the days of my life. And I 
could hear all the sounds of that big dog 
a-streakin’ after ’em, barkin’ and growlin’ 
like mad. But I couldn’t see a sign of a 
dog. 

I don’t know what I thought, and I 
can’t tell you how I felt. My head began 
to swim, and I slipped down under the 
window, and leaned against the wall, and 
kind of lost myself. 

I guess it didn’t last long, and when I 
come to I didn’t feel so weak. I got up 
and looked out, and everything was calm 
and still. One of them burglars — or 
whatever they was—had lost off his hat, 
an’ it was layin’ on the grass by the fence. 
If it hadn’t been for that, and the splin- 
tered window blinds, I might have thought 
myself ’twas all a dream. 

I put down the window and stuck a 
nail over it, an’ went into the sittin’- 
room, and there was Lion’s picture, flat 
on the floor! For a minute I felt’s if I 
didn’t want to touch it, and then I says 
to myself: 

“Lois Camp, what are you ’fraid of? 
Whatever it was,” I says, ‘‘it come to help 
you, and the Lord sent it.’’ 

So I picked up the picture, and Lion 
looked at me out of the frame, so kind of 
good an’ faithful it just brought the tears 
into myeyes. The picture wasn’t hurt a 
bit, but the frame was damaged some by 
fallin’. ‘Twas a heavy frame, and the 
weight of it had pulled out the nail and 
let the picture down, so it seemed. But I 
couldn’t help thinkin’ there was some- 
thin’ more to it. ° 

I didn’t go to bed again, but wrapped a 
shawl ’round me and laid down on the 
lounge; and I didn’t wake up till I heard 
Job in the mornin’, rattlin’ at the back 
door for me to come an’ take in the milk. 

‘*Good land, Lois, it’s past six o’clock!”’ 
says he. And he wanted to know if I’d 
been sick in the night. 

SoI told him what had happened. I 
told it all, just as it had been. Job looked 
at me kind of queer-like, and didn’t say 
anything fora minute or two. Then he 
said he guessed he’d better get the doctor. 

‘Doctor your granny,”’ says 1; but Job 
went and got him, for all that. 

And the doctor he looked queer; and I 
knew by the questions he asked that he 
thought I’d had some kind of a shock. 
He left me something to take for my 
nerves; but I didn’t take it. There ain’t 
anything the matter with my nerves. 

Pretty soon, Jane Williams and Cyrus 
come up. They’d seen the doctor go by, 
and thought I must be sick. When I told 
them the story, Cyrus give a start, and 
Jane looked at him and turned white. 

“What time of the night did this hap- 
pen, Lois?’’ Jane asks. 

I said it was between ten o’clock and 
‘leven—I couldn’t tell exactly. 

And then Jane told how her little Jen- 
nie—that’s her youngest—four years old 
—had waked uf about half-past ten, an’ 
called her an’ said there was a dog barkin’. 
They don’t keep any dog, nor their next 
neighbors don’t; and Jane didn’t hear 
anything, neither did Cyrus. So they told 
the child she’d been dreamin’, But Jen- 
nie would have it she’d heard a dog go 
barkin’ past the house. 

Cyrus he said he guessed there was 
probably a dog barkin’ somewhere; an’ 
them two burglars must have heard it 
and thought somebody was comin’. He 
guessed I must havé imagined the rest 
of it. 

Maybe Cyrus Williams believed all that; 
but Jane didn’t. I knew she didn’t, by 
the way she looked. 

Well, of course the story was al! over 
town before night; and the selectmen and 
the sheriff went flaxin’ around to capture 





them burglars. In the course of a day or 
two, they arrested a couple of tramps, 
and I had to go and identify ’em, an’ I 
said they wasn’t the men. I was asked to 
make a statement of the facts, and I did. 
I said I should know the two men I saw 
that night, if I didn’t see ’em again till the 
Day o’ Judgment, and them wasn’t the 
ones. So they had to let ’em go. They 
never did ketch the right ones, and I 
didn’t ‘spose they would, It’s my belief 
them two men didn’t stop runnin’ till 
they got clear into the next county. 

But my statement made a good deal of 
talk. There was a reporter come to see 
me, and got me to go over St all; and he 
put a piece in the paper about it. ‘A 
Phantom Watch-Dog’’ was the headin’ of 
it. There was them that believed it, and 
there was them that didn’t; I s’pose there 
was more that didn’t. But there’s one 
thing sure: there ain’t a tramp in the 
State of Connecticut that you could git to 
come near my house after dark. And 
they don’t bother me none in the daytime, 
neither. 

But Job Ashley has moved into the ell 
part.—Ainslie’s Magazine. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


OHIO. 





The Trumbull County E, S. A. held an 
enthusiastic convention at Girard, Sept. 
Delegates were present from all the 
auxiliary clubs. The reports of the locals 
showed a gratifying increase in mem- 
bership, and the business of the conven- 
tion was carefully considered, and dis- 
posed of with dispatch. Officers were 
elected as follows: 

President, Miss Harriet A. Roberts, 
Farmdale; vice-president, Mrs. Blanche 
Crandon Cautield, Girard; recording secre- 
tary, Miss Pelton, Burgh Hill; correspond- 
ing gecretary, Mrs. J. C. Rogers, Warren; 
treasurer, Mrs. Mary E. Mason, Niles; 
auditor, Mrs. Alice R. Smith, Champion. 


25. 


Resolutions were adopted as follows: 

Resolved, That we deprecate the seem- 
ing spirit of lawlessness which swept over 
our land, following the assassination of 


our honored President, William McKinley. 4 


We condemn all utterances tending to en- 
courage this spirit, whether they emanate 
from the street, the pulpit or the press. 
Anarchy is the enemy to law and order, 
and our weapon in dealing with it must 
be the law in all its dignity and justicé. 

That in the death of President McKin- 
ley the Suffrage Association has_ lost 
an earnest sympathizer and a valued 
friend. We realize that the example of 
his pure life will have widespread influ- 
ence, which will greatly assist us in our 
work for the betterment of humanity. 

That the Trumbull County E. 8. A. con- 
gratulates itself that President and Mrs. 
Roosevelt are avowed believers in the 
principles of equal suffrage for men and 
women. 

That in the 
beloved co-workers, 
President Elizabeth Coit, and Hannah 
Crawford, President of the Champion 
Club, our organization has sustained a 
great loss; but we rejoice that their 
intluence exerted for humanity will remain 
with us to inspire and strengthen, 

That we thank the trustees of the Gir- 
ard M. E. Church for the use of the build- 
ing so kindly donated, and to the ladies 
of the Niles and Girard Clubs for their 
kind welcome and hearty hospitality. 

That we extend thanks to the press of 
Warren and Niles, and to the Girard corre- 
spondents of the Youngstown papers, for 
their valued aid in advertising this con- 
vention, 


passing away of our 


Honorary State 


A woman who was present writes ina 
private letter: ‘‘The convention was a 
great success, Elizabeth (Hauser) presid- 
ed splendidly, and put lots of life into the 
meeting.’ 





IOWA. 





Des Moines, Iowa, Sept, 23, 1901. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Mrs. Martha C. Callanan’s will has been 
admitted to probate. She has willed to 
Mrs, Sarah Whitney, in trust for the 
Woman's Standard, the official organ of 
the Iowa Equal Suffrage Association, 
$1,000. We feel very grateful for this. 
The Standard was one of Mrs. Callanan’s 
favorites, and was near her heart. Mrs. 
Callanan also willed $20,000 to the Tuske- 
gee Normal and Industrial Institute, $10,- 
000 to the Home for Old Ladies in Des 
Moines, and $500 to the W. C. T..U. 

Our State president, Mrs, E. H. Belden, 
starts Sept. 24 ona lecture tour of a month, 
crossing the State through the centre 
and staying for one week in Jackson 
County, where a number of meetings have 
been arranged by the suffragists, and 
where she will be joined by the corre- 
sponding secretary, Mrs. Nelson, These 
two, working with the women of the 
county, with Mrs. Florence Maskery, of 
Maquoketa, at the head, hope to perfect 
a number of good organizations, hold 
meetings, scatter literature, circulate pe- 
titions, and do a good work for suffrage. 
Mrs. Belden goes on to the Southern 
counties, delivering lectures in a number 
of towns where appointments have been 
made for her from headquarters. We 








hope for much good from this trip. Mrs, 
Belden is a convincing speaker, and the 
people are glad to listen to her. 

Our annual State Convention wil! be 
held in Waterloo, Nov. 12, 13 and 14, Our 
programme committee are doing every 
thing to make this a red-letter convention 
in our suffrage history. 

At the State Fair this fall the suffragists 
did excellent work, keeping open house 
in their neat little cottage on the fair 
grounds, where the weary mothers could 
come in and rest. Here literature was 
distributed and petitions were circulated: 
1,150 persons who came into the cottage 
signed this petition, which we have made 
simpler in its wording, so that we may 
not have to spend so much time explain. 
ing it to the voters. In this fair-groung 
work, as one worker expressed it, were 
given ‘‘talks galore.”” One among these 
faithful workers was Mrs. Deborah Cat. 
tell of Des Moines, who is eighty-two 
years old, and who worked two days, ful] 
of life and energy, willing and faithfu), 
Another, Mrs, Anna H. Ankeny, spent al] 
the week, staying nights as well as days 
in the cottage, looking after things and 
doing faithful work for suffrage all the 
time. These ladies report a great dea! of 
enthusiasm among the callers, and we 
consider this a good indication of the 
status of the suffrage cause in Iowa, as 
these callers came from all portions of the 
State. w. W. NX. 





TO THE MASSACHUSETTS LEAGUES. 


MONTHLY LETTER, OCTOBER, 1901. 


The friends of suffrage have come back 
from mountains and seashore, refreshed 
and ready for work. The State Board of 
Directors held its opening meeting on 
Friday, Oct. 4, at 3 Park St., Boston, at 
2.30 P. M. Mrs. Park had asked each 
League to make a special effort to havea 
representative present at this first meet- 
ing of the season. 


NATIONAL CONVENTION, 


Since the issuing of the last Montlily 
Letter in May, the National American 
W.S. A. has held its annual meeting at 
Minneapolis. The convention was a great 
success. Mrs. Chapman Catt was 
elected president. The report of the Na- 
tional Treasurer showed that the annual 
receipts of the Association had risen from 
$2,122 during the year 1890 to $22,522 dur- 
ing 1900. Of this, $8,001 was from the 
National Bazar. 


re- 


PROGRESS ABROAD. 

Signs of cheer continue to come from al! 
quarters of the horizon. Following the 
bestowal of partial suffrage on women in 
New York and Norway comes the an- 
nouncement from the Prime Minister of 
Denmark that the first reform measure of 
the new cabinet will be the extension of 
municipal suffrage to women; and in 
Federated Australia the bill to grant 
women full Parliamentary suffrage has 
passed its third reading. 


AN INQUIRER FROM BELGIUM, 


For the first time, so far as is known, an 
investigator has been sent from Europe to 
study the workings of equal suffrage in 
our Western States, and to ascertain its 
results by inquiry and observation on the 
spot. The practical good sense of this 
action is refreshing. While other learned 
societies in Europe are content to argue 
for and against equal rights for women on 
grounds of abstract theory, Dr. Fernand 
Deschamps, secretary of the Sociological 
Society of Belgium, has journeyed to the 
enfranchised States, in search not of theo- 
ries but of facts. 

Dr. Deschamps spent last week in Boston, 
talked with officers of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association and of the 
Massachusetts Association Opposed to the 
Further Extension of Suffrage to Women, 
and secured a supply of literature on both 
sides. 


SEND IN THOSE LISTS, 


Mrs. Park asks each of the following 
Leagues to send in a list of the names and 
addresses of its members, to be used for 
the card catalogue at Headquarters: Ar- 
lington, Cambridge, Concord, Leominster, 
the Somerville Municipal Club, Warren 
and Wellesley. All the other Leagues have 
now attended to this matter. 

THE SINEWS OF WAR. 

The letters sent out to secure pledges 
of money for the work of the Association 
have already resulted in pledges of be- 
tween $1500 and $1600. Most of this is 
promised on condition that the Associa- 
tion shall not try to hold a Bazar this 


year. 
THE ANTIS. 


The Annual Report of the Massachus- 
etts Association Opposed to the Further 
Extension of Suffrage to Women shows 
that its expenses exceeded its receipts, 
and that it began the year sixty-three dol- 
lars in debt. Among the items of expense 
mentioned is one hundred dollars for send- 
ing a representative and literature to 
Chautauqua. It will be remembered that 
Mrs, A.J. George went to Chautauqua, and 
at a meeting of one of the women’s organ- 
izations there, in an address professedly 
upon a wholly different subject, took oc- 
casion to make a severe attack upon equal 
suffrage, adding a number of incorrect 
statements as to the women’s school vote 
in Boston, etc. Mrs. S. S. Fessenden 
happened to be in the audience, and when 
the question was thrown open for discus- 
sion, she rose and entirely demolished 
Mrs. George’s argument, her address call- 
ing out great enthusiasm and applause. 
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On the whole, it may be doubted whether 
the one hundred dollars spent by the 
mM. A. O. F. E. S. W. in sending a repre- 
sentative to Chautauqua did a hundred 
dollars’ worth of good to the anti-suffrage 
cause. 

CIRCULATE THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


It is urged that every League which has 
not already done so shall appoint a com- 
mittee to increase the circulation of the 
suffrage papers. If possible, let this be 
done at the first meeting of the season. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY. 


Mrs. Laura Ormiston Chant has been 
invited to address the next Fortnightly, to 
be held at 3 Park Street, Tuesday after- 
noon, Oct. 8, on ‘America Seen Through 
an Englishwoman’s Eyes.’’ Mrs. Chant 
sails for England on Oct, 12. 


ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
3 Park St., Boston, Oct. 1, 1901. 





COLORADO. 


SUFFRAGE RECEPTION TO MARGARET W., 


CAMPBELL, 


The reception to Mrs. Margaret W. 
Campbell by the Colorado Suffrage Asso- 
ciation on Sept. 21 was one of the most 
successful afternoons that organization 
has ever seen. It was given at the home 
of Mrs. L. M. Tyler, 1347 Williams Street. 
The double parlors and dining room were 
crowded to the utmost, and there were 
even a few eager listeners in the hall, 
where the suffrage flag with its four stars 
fluttered over them, 

Mrs. Tyler as hostess was kept busy 
finding places for the oncoming guests, 
and Mrs. Cornwall, president of the asso- 
ciation, presided in her usual gracious 
way. Before introducing Mrs. Campbell, 
she gave a short history of the movement 
prior to 1875. Mrs, Hermanns then sang 
a charming little German song. The Den- 
ver News says: 

‘‘Mrs, Campbell is a fluent and attrac- 
tive speaker, and her story of the early 
struggle for the ballot has done much to 
enhance its value in the minds of the 
women who listened to her. She told of 
mountain rides when there were no roads, 
and of one occasion when some unfriendly 
saloon men removed enough bolts from 
their buggy to cause their downfall, be- 
lieving that the success of this cause 
meant an overthrow for the liquor busi- 
ness. She told the story very simply, and 
without any apparent realization of the 
heroism and the loyalty that must be in- 
grained in a woman’s soul before she un- 
dertakes so hard and perilous a task for 
the sake of a principle. She told, too, 
how she came to make the trip to Colo- 
rado, and how the calls for the first suf- 
frage convention were issued through the 
Rocky Mountain News, and after it was 
called they could. find no clergyman will- 
ing to open it with prayer, until at last a 
Unitarian minister, Mrs, Tupper, con- 
sented to ask the blessing of heaven upon 
the undertaking. 

‘It was nota very long speech, but every 
word of it told, and to the women else- 
where who ‘sit in darkness,’ so far as 
political day is concerned, it would have 
been most encouraging, for it showed 
plainly enough that good seed, even if it 
falls on rocky ground, will come up just 
as soon as the irrigation ditch is brought 
its way, even if it waits a quarter of a cen- 
tury for a chance. 

‘‘Mrs. Scott, Mrs. Belford, Mrs. Hanna, 
Miss Watson, Miss Pease and Mrs. Hay- 
wood gave reminiscences of campaignand 
suffrage days that were personal, witty 
and entertaining. Mrs. Belford said that 
when Mrs. Campbell arrived in Central 
City she found it impossible to do much 
for the cause on account of her children. 
‘But,’ I said to her, ‘by and by I will take 
this boy by the hand and go to the polls 
with him.’ I didn’t very much expect I 
should ever do it, but—I did. On the 
first election day I said, ‘Son, just wait a 
minute, I have the same privilege you 
have, and I’ll just go with you,” and I 
went with every one of my boys!’ 

“Mrs, Scott told of the difficulty at the 
first school election, the first, that is, 
which excited any general interest, in 
getting the women to understand that 
they must give their own names, and the 
trouble there was in making the public 
understand that Mrs. Ione T. Hanna was 
also Mrs. John R. Hanna, and how the 
problem of identifying the two was finally 
solved by one of the suffragists who called 
the lady ‘Ione John R, Hanna,’ which was 
both truthful and convincing. 

‘*Miss Pease told of her fruitless endeav- 
ors to get her refractory board to consent 
to hold the first public meeting of the 
campaign in the basement rather than the 
auditorium of the First Congregational 
Church, and of her surprise and gratifica- 
tion when the audience seemed glad to be 
there and to stay to the end. 

“One of the features of the afternoon 
was a letter from Mrs. Washburn of 
Loveland. She regretted her inability to 
be present, and paid a high tribute to Mrs. 
Campbell, who, she said, had done more 
than any one other woman to bring about 





the present enlightened conditions of 
Colorado. In closing she said: 

“The grandest thing we have gained 
by our long agitation is that noble self- 
development, that ambition for better 
things, this caring for one another, which 
has come to us. These have given us a 
hope for the motherhood and fatherhood 
of the future which will survive the king- 
doms and principalities that fade, and 
Lei the fairer things our minds have 
builded for future generations. 

‘**Ellis Meredith’ was the last speaker. 
She said she wished it might be possible 
to find a tall mountain without a name 
and give it that of Carrie Lane Chapman. 

‘All present were invited to remain to 
meet Mrs, Campbell, and refreshments 
were then served by the Young Ladies’ 
Clio. 

“The general expression of all was that 
the affair was an entire success. It was 
certainly a great pleasure and a privilege 
to meet one who has been aptly called by 
Mrs. Cornwall ‘the suffrage god-mother 
of Colorado.’ 

‘**T have been interested in the woman 
suffrage question ever since I can remem- 
ber,’ said Mrs. Campbell yesterday. ‘In 
1868 I went into the work in Massachu- 
setts. I first came to Colorado in 1875 as 
agent of the American Woman Suffrage 
Association, to work with the constitu- 
tional convention. My purpose was to 
have, if possible, the word ‘‘male”’ strick- 
en from the voting qualifications. In this 
I was unsuccessful, because, while a large 
number of the members of the convention 
were in favor of allowing women to vote, 
they were afraid that, if they put a woman 
suffrage clause into the constitution, it 
(the constitution) would be defeated by 
the southern counties, which were strong- 
ly against woman suffrage. They did put 
a clause into the constitution, however, 
which required the first Legislature to 
take up the subject and give it careful 
consideration. This made a campaign 
necessary, and I went back to Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island to collect the sin- 
ews of war. Returning then with my 
husband, we made together a tour of the 
State with horse and bugyy, and some- 
times with burros, in which we covered 
2,200 miles and crossed the range five 
times. Our campaign secured for us 
about one-third of the popular vote. 

“*After our defeat I went to Des 
Moines, la., where I have now had my 
home for twenty-five years.’ 

“Mrs, Campbell no longer takes an active 
part in the work, although she is a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of both 
the National American Association and of 
the Iowa State Association. She is in 
Denver on a visit to her daughter, Mrs. 
Fox, of 1052 Broadway, and will go from 
there to visit her son in Illinois,”’ 


=—_-- 


CONNECTICUT. 


MERIDEN. 
Editors 

The P. E. Club of Meriden has resumed 
its meetings after the long summer vaca- 
tion, and the suffrage workers, recuper- 
ated by a three-months’ rest, take up the 
duties laid down in June with renewed 
energy and vigor, looking forward to good 
results between now and convention time, 
The Club, like Gideon’s band of old, is 
few in number, but strong in purpose to 
break down the barriers of prejudice and 
opposition that are obstacles to the ad- 
vancement of equal rights. 

Our meeting on Sept. 23 was of special 
interest. The principal features were an 
article from the Woman’s Tribune, ‘‘Wan- 
dering Westward,’ by Clara Bewick 
Colby, read by Mrs. Rogers, and a paper 
on ‘Helen Miller Gould,’’ by Mrs. Trues- 
dell. The president, Mrs. Hammond, 
brought the matter of voting on the 
school question before the Club, urging 
the importance of the members avail- 
ing themselves of the privilege at the 
coming city election in October. The 
consolidation of schools in Meriden, 
with the present system of voting on 
school matters, has caused our women 
voters to drift into a state of indifference 
which our president deplored. It is 
hoped there will come an awakening toa 
realizing sense of the necessity of mak- 
ing the most of the small crumb allot- 
ted the women of this State, in order 
to be able in time to possess the whole 
loaf. 

One of our most prominent workers, 
Mrs. F. A. H. Loomis, foremost in all 
good work, is still at Niantic, where she 
has been summering. She will return 
later, and lend her valuable aid in helping 
to push forward the work. The Club ex- 
pects to secure good speakers, in the hope 
to educate the people to a better under- 
standing of the full meaning of woman 
suffrage. , 

In this progressive era, when women 
assume occupations that several years ago 
were considered beyond their ability, it is 
pleasant to have in our Club for treasurer 
a woman, Mrs. Rose Q. Gillette, who car- 
ries on printing efficiently, running her 
own press, and accomplishing a large 
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amount of business by her energetic 
effort. 

Connecticut may be behind Massachu- 
setts in the number of its suffrage clubs, 
but it has many bright women who give 
time and service to the cause, and while 
there are no startling results, through 
steady, persistent effort we may yet see 
beacon lights on every hill, and down in 
the valley hear the sound of rejoicing 
over hard-won victories. 

(Mrs.) A. A, TRUESDELL. 

Meriden, Conn. 

(Additional State Correspondence on page 320.) 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leafiets should be made payable to **Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents, Address ONLY 

Leaflet Department. 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, MASs. 








SINGLE LEAFLETS, 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 


The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Colorado Speaks for Herself. 


Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
tone. 


The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 


Song Leaflet. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 


Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V.S. Groesbeck. 


Capetens to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 


The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 


Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 


Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 


Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 


Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 

Mrs. Johnson’s Fallacies. 

Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward 
Howe. 

Reply of the National Officers. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Economic Basis of Woman Suffrage, by 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 

Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 


by Lucy 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 
Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 


Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 


The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 


Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 


Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 
Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 


The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 


The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 


A Humble Advocate, 
Dromgoole. 


Willthe Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams. 
A Terrible Object Lesson. 


by *Will. Allen 





ALSO FOR SALE: 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth. 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 











EBBITT HOUSE 
Washington, D. C. 
Army and Navy Headquarters 


Heated throughout by Steam and Open 
Grates and lighted by Electric Lights 
and Gas. 

H. C. BURCH, Manager 


Adams House, 


BOSTON. 





EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Washington Stree BETWEEN WEST AND 


BOYLSTON 


CENTRAL LOCATION, near Theatres and Prin- 
cipal Dry Goods Stores. All leading electric car 
routes pass the door. GEORGE G. HALL, Prop. 











CURE IN ALL CASES. 





Sent Absolutely Free on Receipt of Postal. 
WRITE YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS PLAINLY. 








CHAINED 
FOR TEN 


RELIEF. 














There is nothing like Asthe 
malene. It brings instant relief, 
even in the worst cases, It 
cures when all else fails. 


The Rev. C. F. WELLS, of Villa Ridge, 
Ill., says: ‘Your trial bottle of Asthma- 
lene received in good condition, I cannot 
tell you how thankful I feel for the good 
derived from it. I was a slave, chained 
with putrid sore throat and Asthma for 
ten years. I despaired of ever being 
cured. I saw your advertisement for the 
cure of this dreadful and tormenting dis- 
ease, Asthma, and thought you had over- 
spoken yourselves, but resolved to give it 


a trial. To my astonishment, the trial 
acted like a charm. Send me a full-size 
bottle.”’ 





Rev. Dr. Morris Wechsler, 

Rabbi of the Cong. Bnai Israel. 

New York, JAN. 3, 1901. 

Drs. TArr Bros’, MEDICINE Co, 

Gentlemen—Your Asthmalene is an ex- 
cellent remedy for Asthma and Hay Fever, 
and its composition alleviates all troubles 
which combine with Asthma, Its success 
is astonishing and wonderful. 


After having it carefully analyzed, we can state that Asthmalene contains no opium, 


morphine, chloroform or ether, 


Very truly yours, 


Rev. Dr. MORRIS WECHSLER. 





Drs. TAFT Bros.’ MEDICINE Co, 


Avon Sprinas, N. Y., Fes. 1, 1901. 


Gentlemen—I write this testimonial from a sense of duty, having tested the won- 


derful effect of your Asthmalene, for the cure of Asthma. 
with spasmodic asthma for the past 12 years. 


My wife has been afflicted 
Having exhausted my own skill, as well as 


many others, I chanced to see your sign upon your windows on 130th street, New York, 


I at once obtained a bottle of Asthmalene. 
first of November. I very soon noticed a radical improvement. 
her Asthma has disappeared, and she is entirely free from all symptoms. 


My wife commenced taking it about the 
After using one bottle 
I feel that 


I can consistently recommend the medicine to all who are afflicted with this distress- 


ing disease. Yours respectfully, 


O. D. PHELPS, M. D. 





Drs. TAFT Bros.’ MEDICINE Co, 


Gentlemen—I was troubled with Asthma for 22 years. 


remedies, but they have all failed. 
a trial bottle. I found relief at once. 
and I am ever grateful. 
to work. 


Street. 


Fes. 5, 1901. 
I have tried numerous 


I ran across your advertisement and started with 
I have since purchased your full-size bottle, 
I have family of four children, and for six years was unable 
Iam now in the best of health and am doing business every day. 
testimonial you can make such use of as you see fit. 


This 
Home address, 235 Rivington 


S. RAPHAEL, 67 East 129th St., New York City. 





TRIAL BOTTLE SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE ON RECEIPT OF POSTAL. 





Do not delay. Write at 
BROS’. MEDICINE CO., 79 


Sold by all 


once, addressing DR. TAFT 
East 130th St. N. Y. City. 


Druggists. 
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The Ruins of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 


The Pyramid of Cholula, 
The Valley and Hills o1 Monterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THB 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexico. 


Connections made at New Orleans witb 
all Eastern Lines. 





For other information apply to e 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 


RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
8S. W. ECCLES, 
Gen, Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 





A sample copy of the “Sunset” M ine, » 
monthly publication devoted to the development 
of the Pacific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


Boston & Maine R. R. 


LOWEST RATES 
FAST TRAIN SERVICE 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 
WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 








For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of this Company. 
D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
BOSTON 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, ir 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Avice Stonk BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s 
JouRNAL Office 3 Park St., Boston, Mas: 
Price, postpaid, 59 -ent- 











CALIFORNIA 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OORS 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 
Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 

Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Pase 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 


The Club Woman 


Was unanimously adopted at the Mil- 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America, 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free, 

$1.00 A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 


52 Atherton St., Egleston Square, Boston, 
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OUR YOUNG WOMEN. 


Miss Ruby Sia, a young woman from 
China who is attending College at Mount 
Vernon, Ia., recently addressed'a Metho- 
dist Episcopal district convention on the 
results of missionary work in the schools, 
orphanages and dispensaries in China. 

A young society woman of Havana, 
Miss Silvia Alfonso, now visiting in New 
York, says that Cuban girls have begun 
to copy many of the ways of American 
women. Talking to a Tribune reporter, 
Miss Alfonso said: ‘“They were formerly 
exceedingly quiet and domestic in their 
habits, seldom seen in the streets except 
when necessary, and travelling little. Now 
they remain less secluded, appear fre- 
quently in public places, and are begin- 
ning more generally to travel for pleasure. 
They how take quite an interest in sports; 
but they hardly think it proper to ride 
bicycles yet. Some of them tried it fora 
while, but our life is so different from 
yours that no lady likes to be seen on a bi- 
cycle. No, they do not play golf, but 
some of the girls are fond of tennis, and 
play well.”’ 

A correspondent of the Baltimore Sun, 
writing from Milan, Italy, says: ‘‘It was 
not the source from which I should have 
looked for a tribute to the emancipated 
American woman—the old German bar- 
oness we met in Florence the other day, 
with her unalterable opinions concerning 
the sphere of women—but it will please 
you to hear her comment: ‘Their perfect 
unconsciousness is their protection. A 
man cannot be impertinent to an Ameri- 
can girl, because she does not see him. 
She is thinking of other things, and the 
German officer and the Italian gallant 
have learned by sorry experience what it 
is, not to be treated with dignity or of- 
fend maidenhood, but simply to be over- 
looked as not existing. After all,’ said 
the old lady, and I fancied there was a 
touch of envy in her tone, ‘there is no sang 
Sroid like that of entire innocence. You 
Americans have the natural hauteur,’ ”’ 


—_—- ——— 


CO-OPERATIVE EXPERIMENTS IN UTAH. 

‘Some Western Codperative Experi- 
ments’’ is the title of an interesting article 
contributed by Mrs. Susa Young Gates, of 
Provo, Utah., to the October number of 
the American Kitchen Magazine. She 
says in part: 

Let us consider a few recent ex periments 
made in a small town in Utah. 

Two years ago a number of women met 
to discuss the feasibilty of establishing a 
bakery. In every home every night every 
woman of the little company was setting 
her own bread, moulding and kneading it 
with weary arms and tired back, 

None of the women was rich; fifty dol- 
lars a month was the most any of them 
had to spend, and some had only thirty 
dollars. Furthermore, they were all 
mothers of large families, the largest num- 
bering fifteen, and the smallest six. So 
the question of means was the great ques- 
tion, 

“We can build an old-fashioned brick 
oven for about one hundred dollars,’’ said 
Delia. 

‘‘But can’t we buy a modern steel one 
much cheaper?’’ asked Mattie. 

‘‘Well, here are some catalogues,”’ an- 
swered Delia, who was the prime mover 
in the business. ‘‘But we would need 
coal for a range, and small bits and ends 
of wood would heat our brick oven.”’ 

“The question with me is,’’ said Olive, 
‘what will the bread cost a loaf? For 
when you have sixteen mouths to fill, and 
you have only fifty dollars a month for all 
expenses, the question of bread is a very 
vital one.”’ 

“The price wouldn’t bother me so 
much,”’ remarked Susa, whose family was 
small, ‘‘but it’s the quality of the bread. 
We could not and would not eat so-called 
baker’s bread. My family eat a great deal 
of bread, and it must be of the sweet, 
nutty flavor to which they have been 
accustomed, or there will be mutiny in 
camp.”’ 

The discussion ended very properly in 
an excellent meal, to which the men had 
been duly invited. 

The women met quite frequently after 
that on “‘bakery’’ business, and as every 
discussion ended in an excellent supper, 
prepared as any and all of these excel- 
lent cooks could prepare it, there was 
quite a demand on the part of both the 
men and the women for frequent meetings 
and discussions. 

The men took no active part in the bus- 
iness, exeept an occasional “‘lift’’ on fig- 
ures, per cents. and commissions, 

The bakery was built at a cost of $115, 
and it has kept open very satisfactorily for 
the two years of its existence. The bread 
is pretty good; better a good deal than 
American baker’s bread, but not equal to 
the delicious “A. B. C.’’ bread found in 
London, 

It was found that a man baker must be 
hired, as the woman who first undertook 





to knead and bake one hundred loaves a 
day broke down completely. The bread 
is sold for two and one-half cents a pound 
loaf; and, in addition, excellent dough- 
nuts, buns, and home-made pies are kept 
on hand at proportionately low prices, 

The women next essayed a coéperative 
dining-room. Meals were served for fif. 
teen cents. A soup, followed by a simple 
meat course, and a dessert, were offered. 
This dining-room was kept open nearly a 
year, but was finally closed. 

Washing is and always will be hard 
work, There were already two laundries 
in P——, and both were well patronized, 
but the price, five cents a pound for rough 
dry clothes, was too high for the struggling 
women who longed to be rid of some of 
their heavy burdens. So other meetings 
were called; five and ten dollar shares 
were subscribed, a boiler and machine 
were purchased, and the good man who 
runs a molasses mili in the fall was glad 
to utilize his water-power, and his family 
of boys and girls, to earn honest dollars in 
a private laundry business. 

So now the Fourth Ward Laundry Asso- 
ciation have their clothes washed and 
ironed for five cents a pound, and well 
washed, too. No bad blueing or poor 
washing is tolerated, and a dozen happy 
families see the clothes go out and the 
clothes come in each week without the 
least twinge of personal back-ache. 

There is also a small coéperative store 
owned by these women, but because of 
lack of capital, and on the part of some a 
lack of cash, the business is not very 
flourishing. 

But with all the successes and all the 
failures, we are still following Solomon’s 
advice: we are getting a tremendous 
amount of ‘‘understanding.”’ 
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AT THE ECONOMIC CONGRESS. 


At the recent Economic Congress in 
California, an hour one morning was 
given to a discussion of equal suffrage. 
The Pacific Ensign says: 

“We believe that to give women free- 
dom will be a long stride toward economic 
success. They are the economists of the 
home; why not draft their force for the 
nation, which is conspicuously non-eco- 
nomic? 

‘‘Methods of franchise were discussed, 
and several good-looking, live women 
voters were present. Mrs. Callen spoke 
of the importance of Christian living, so 
as to recommend our franchise senti- 
ments. Mrs. Whitman urged that we ed- 
ucate more, until people get their eyes 
open, for ignorance is our foe. Dr. Avery 
undertook to decide whether women are 
‘too good to vote.’ Mrs. Fisk, an ex-voter 
from Colorado who helped to secure its 
suffrage amendment, says the only way to 
rouse women is to rouse their consciences. 
The effect in Colorado is that there is no 
less of love and confidence in the homes, 
and even so-called fallen women have in 
several cases helped to carry good meas- 
ures. There isa large league to keep 
voting non-partisan in State and local 
elections, to ignore party and vote on 
measures. 

‘Rev. Mr. Hicks, formerly of Wyoming, 
spoke very favorably of women’s voting. 
Mrs. Hicks said that only one-third the 
yoters in Wyoming are women, but their 
vote modifies for good. Mrs. Huckvale, 
of Idaho, said that in Idaho’ the parties 
were all careful to nominate reputable 
men; immoral men have little chance, so 
political conditions are elevated. Mrs. 
Clara B. Colby, of Washington, D. C., 
spoke of the patriarchate, which taught 
men paternal duties, as mothers learned 
their lesson in the matriarchate. She 
emphasized that it is not male and female, 
but the masculine and feminine element 
in both men and women that we should 
seek to develop. There is no sex antago- 
nism, but there is sex attraction, meant 
to unify men and women. Most of the 
gentlemen on the programme expressed 
sentiments favorable to women’s enfran- 
chisement.’”’ 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 

The Empress dowager of China has is- 
sued an edict for the institution of a sys- 
tem of general education by means of 
primary schools, common schools and 
colleges in every province. 


Miss Denton, from Japan, has been giv- 
ing in various churches in this country 
encouraging accounts of missionary work, 
says the Congregationalist. Not only is 
the Doshisha restored to its former posi- 
tion, and with its 600 young men and 100 
young women doing a work whose influ- 
ence cannot be measured, but its teachers 
are having the satisfaction of seeing many 
of its former pupils in places of trust and 
power, and some of the women who have 
been trained in the Doshisha or other 
mission schools establishing Christian 
schools of their own in places where they 
are greatly needed. Miss Tsuda, for ex- 





ample, who has long been employed ina 
government school and received every 
mark of distinction the government could 
bestow upon her, has given up her honors 
in order, with the assistance of Miss Alice 
Bacon, daughter of the late Dr. Leonard 
Bacon, of New Haven, Conn., to build up 
a school for girls of the higher classes, 
where the principles of Christianity can 
be freely taught. This cannot be done in 
the public schools. So well known is the 
kindergarten work of Miss Howe that it is 
hardly necessary to speak of it. When- 
ever a teacher in a government kinder- 
garten is wanted, a request for one is 
immediately sent to Miss Howe. 


The disfranchisement of the illiterate 
Negro is said to have stirred up the col- 
ored people anew to learn to read and 
write. In Maryland, Virginia, North Car- 
olina and elsewhere, schools have been 
opened in cabins, shops and barns, where 
these humble people gather, eager for the 
rudiments of learning. The change of 
the law may prove a blessing after all. 

Thirty-four women school teachers from 
Cuba have entered the State Normal 
School at New Paltz, N. Y., for a year’s 
instruction. The Cuban government is 
paying their expenses. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


CONNECTICOT. 





(Concluded.) 


The Hartford Equal Rights Club held a 
special meeting in memory of President 
McKinley, at which the causes of such 
crimes as his murder were discussed, and 
various remedies were suggested. A let- 
ter was read from Prof. C. H. Young, and 
a sermon by Rev. Mr. Waite, which the 
president of the club said expressed her 
views. The secretary, Miss Frances Ellen 
Burr, gave the principal paper of the 
afternoon. The Hartford Times devotes 
more than two columns to a report of the 
meeting. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 








City Pornr.—The League held its an- 
nual meeting on Sept. 25, and elected the 
following officers: President, Mrs. L. A. 
Hibbard; vice-president, Mrs. M. P. Luth- 
er; recording secretary, Mrs, C. H. Ad 
ams; corresponding secretary, Miss Mabel 
%. Adams; treasurer, Mrs. Greorge Locke; 
executive committee, Mrs. F. M. Snow, 
chairman, Mrs. H. C. Bird, Mrs. Susie 
Watson, Mrs. Ada Aubens, Mrs. Arthur 
Glynn; State director, Mrs. J. T. Jones. 


Lynn.—The Club has already begun 
arrangements for an active fall campaign. 
At a special meeting held at Mrs. Susanna 
W. Berry’s, Dr. Esther H. Hawkes, Mrs. 
Eliza Hitchcock and Miss Lilla B. Allen 
were appointed a committee to prepare 
and circulate suitable literature with a 
view to bringing out a bigschool vote, It 
was decided to hold a series of fortnightly 
socials in Lasters’ Hall, and Miss Melissa 
Littlefield and Miss Ellen F. Wetherell 
were appointed a committee to arrange 
for them. It was also voted to send a 
testimonial to the National President, Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt, and Mrs. M. C. 
Chase was appointed to prepare it. An 
Essex County Conference of Woman Suf- 
frage Leagues will be held in November. 
Dr. Manning Perkins and Mrs, Susanna 
W. Berry were appointed a committee to 
make the preliminary arrangements and 
formulate a programme. 








ONLY ONE MONTH IN WHICH TO VISIT 
THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 


Don’t delay any longer, or the golden op- 
portunity will have passed. There are 
only a few more weeks left in which to 
visit the marvellous Pan-American Expo- 
sition. October, the pleasant month of 
the early fall, is suitable for travelling 
on account of the beautiful adornment 
with which nature has decorated the 
trees and shrubbery, and the cool and in- 
vigorating atmosphere which has dis- 
placed the dry and sultry heat of summer. 

The final programme as arranged for 
the coming month is elaborate. Musical 
entertainment by the leading bands and 
musicians of the country, numerous as- 
semblies and conventions, different each 
day; athletic sports, including field and 
track events and foot ball games between 
some of America’s representative college 
teams, beside the well-known beauties 
and entertainments of the Exposition it- 
self, that indescribable Midway with its 
mile and a quarter of sights and side 
shows, showing the many different races 
of people and their mode and manner of 
living, the amusing and interesting freaks, 
including the ‘‘House Up-Side Down,”’ 
“The Trip to the Moon,”’ etc. 

Go and see this unparalleled Exposition; 
visit the great Niagara Falls; this is the 
last month, and don’t forget that the Bos- 
ton & Maine Railroad has the shortest 
route and lowest rates out of New Eng- 
land, with fast express trains, carrying 
through parlor cars and coaches. 

For descriptive book giving full partic- 
ulars in regard to route and rate to the 
Pan-American Exposition, write to the 
General Passenger department, Boston & 
Maine Railroad, Boston, for the illustrated 
book entitled, “ Picturesque Routes to the 
Pan-American Exposition.”’ 





. THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQuARE.—The success of the 
new drama, ‘‘A Million of Money,’’ makes 
its continuation attractive for another 
week, The triumph of the hero over 
many temptations makes it come to a 
happy end. The race course and the 
night féte captivate the audiences, Choc- 
olate bonbons will be distributed as usual 
at the Monday matinees. 
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Boston Music HALL—VAUDEVILLE.— 
The success of the American-Japanese 
musical comedy, ‘‘Miyo San,”’ at Boston 
Music Hall, will probably cause the en- 
gagement, to be extended. Since last 
Monday several improvements in the piece 
have been made, and it constitutes a gen- 
uine vaudeville novelty. Among the new- 
comers next week will be Sam, Clara, and 
Kitty Morton in a dancing specialty; C. 
C. Diggins, with his dog and monkey 
comedians; Palfrey and Hilton, comedy 
trick bicyclists; Leah Russell, the Gool- 
mans, Cross and Holden, Lillie Allyn, and 
Leroy Adams, a mystifying magician. 


FallOvercoats 


Our stock is complete and in- 
cludes a variety of fabrics, 
cut in correct styles and care- 
fully made in our workshops 
on the premises, 











Prices $15 to $30. 


MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 


400 Washington Street, 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 
AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, 








Two middle-aged sisters of ‘New England 
birth and education desire positions in Boston, 
or suburbs, together, one as a trained nurse and 
the other as working housekeeper. Would like 
to care for an aged couple, or an invalid, taking 
full charge of the home. References given. Ad- 
dress 8. L. L., WOMAN’S JOURNAL Office, 3 Park 
Street, Boston, 





FOR SALE— House in Dorchester, with eleven 
rooms and bath, and about 9,000 feet of land in 
good cultivation. The house is in good repair, 
and is beautifully situated on elevated land, with 
tine views of the harbor and Dorcuester Bay; near 
the electric cars. Will be sold at a reasonable 
price, on easy terms. Apply at46 Sawyer Avenue, 
Dorchester, Mass. 





WANTED —A Working Housekeeper. —A 
neat, economical woman to wash, iron, and help 
with housework in a family of three adults and 
one child. A large, pleasant bed-room aad pri- 
vate dining-room for her espe ial use; a good 
home, considerate treatment, and good wages 
for the right person. Would take widow with 
daughter to educate. Address E.S. T., 364 Mans- 
field Street, New Haven, Conn. 





8200 Down. Terms Easy. Price, $4,000. A 
beautiful new house of eight large rooms, piazza, 
etc., with all modern conveniences, only 12 min- 
utes ride from South Station, toot of Summer 
High ground. Fine view. Ex- 
cellent neighborhood. Two minutes’ walk from 
steam cars and electrics. This property is worth 
$5,000. Address H. B. BLACKWELL, UOMAN’S 
JOURNAL Office 3 Park Street Boston. 


Street, Boston. 





TO LET for balance of the season, a large, 
pleasant room on first floor, suitable for an in- 
valid or elderly person with attendant. Delight- 
ful location, directly on the shore. Table gener- 
ous and wholesome. Other rooms for September. 

Address Dr. V. F. B., Nahant, Mase. 





A SUNDAY SCHOOL BIBLICAL MUSE 
UM, containing 33 specimens of vegetable and 
mineral substances mentioned in the Bible, 
(aloes, anise and cummin, frankincense, camel's 
hair, sack-cloth, ete.), arranged by A. Takian, of 
Czsarea in Capadocia. Price, $2.00, postpaid. 
Address A. Takian, 26 Oxford St., Boston, Mass. 





BUFFALO EXPOSITION.—Persons intend- 
ing to visit the Pan-American Exposition can be 
accommodated in a comfortable home at very 
reasonable rates. Address H. E. T., WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL Office. 





A Competent Graduate Nurse would likea 
position to care for male or female. No objec- 
tion to travelling. S.5S., 515 Shawmut Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 





Near Symphony Hall.—Visitors to the city 
shopping, fairs, concerts, etc., can obtain de- 
sirable rooms by the day or week. Convenient 
to cars, near the Fenway. References. 

Address E. L., 76 St. Stephen St. 


Dr. Elizabeth Edwards, 


CHIROPODIST AND MANICURE, 
131 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Assisted by DR. EDW. H. EDWARDS. 
Established 1872. 2d Door South of Winter St 











Astor House, 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





On the European Plan. 

Rooms, $1 and upwards. The accommodations 
of the Astor will be found first-class in every re- 
spect. Elevator running night and day. 

F. J. ALLEN, ° ° ° Proprietor. 





Boston & _ 


WHIT Maine R. R. 
MOUNTAIN 
EXCURSIONS 


FROM 


Boston, Lowell, Lawrence, 
Lynn, Salem and 
Worcester. 


Sept. 15 to Oct. 5, 1901, 


EXCURSION TICKETS 


Greatly Reduced Rates 


will be on sale at the above 
named points and at many 
other local stations. 


For rates and information apply at Bos- 
ton city ticket office, 322 Washington St., 
at Union Station, and station ticket offices, 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agt. 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 
715 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 


COOK’S 
RESTAURANT 


23 = 31 Avon Street. 


Seating capacity 300. 


The most convenient, nice 
place to lunch when shop- 
ping. ws J & wt 


Particular Persons Enjoy Lunching at 
COOK’S. 











Queen Hotel 


Hollis Street, 


HALIFAX, NOYA SCOTIA, 


The best and most elegantly equinped 
Hotel in Halifax. 


It contains 130 luxuriously fur- 
nished rooms, every one of which has 
sunlight, electric lights, and annunci- 
ators. Is fire-proof throughout, with 
the latest and best open plumbing. 
All that money could do to fit this 
famous old hotel with modern appli- 
ances for the comfort and convenience 
of guests has been accomplished by 
the proprietor, Mr. James P. Fair- 
BANKS. 

The cuisine is most varied and 
unexcelled for purity. The service 
is efficient and polite. «The Queen” 
is the stopping place of tourists from 
New England, especially for Boston- 
ians, 

Rates Reasonable, $2.00 to $2.50 a day. 


Murray Hill Hotel, 


Park Avenue, 40th and 41st Streets, 
>» NEW YORK. 
One block from Grand Central Station. 








Located on the highest elevation; healthiest of 
locations, and the coolest hotel in the summer. 





AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M 
W.8. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 








John Youngjohn, Printer, 293 Congress Street. 
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